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darin Kie-tou-na, at Pekin. 


En i Ot GEE ĩð 467 London. 
HEN I was peruſing the hiſtory | 
of the great warriors of Europe, 
I thought that to be a hero required vaſt 
endowments ; but it is the eaſieſt thing in 
the world: I will tell thee how it is done. 
The command of two hundred thou- 
land men is given to ſome perſon of note, 
who is called a general, and with orders to 
go and fall upon ſuch a nation. Theſe _ 
Vor. VI. 8 fighters 
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2 are completely armed, and natu- 
long to come to blows with the ene- 
my; but the officers are ſtill more eager. 
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The general leads them to the field of 


battle, and after telling them to do their 
beſt, and ordering his aids-de-camp to 
come and bring him word after the ac- 


tion, who has got the better, he himſelf 
withdrawws. 

When a ſtrong city is to be beſieged, 
he ſends for the chief engineer, to know 
how many men muſt be ſacrificed in car- 
rying the place. The engineer falls to 


_ calculating, and gives the general an ac- 


count of the dead, which often comes to 


' fifteen or twenty thouſand. Well, the 
| ſiege is begun, the twenty thouſand men 

are knocked on the head, and the town is 

taken. In the mean time the general, 


who is fure of his point, draws up a capi- 


tulation; and that 1s all he does in the 
matter. 


Indeed he is ; not always maine; tot he 
keeps going and coming, ca at gh Har and 


decamping. If the enemy is w 
vances when too ſtrong, he retreats: at 


Quitting his poſt, if he thinks the enemy 
may ſubſiſt . he lays waſte the coun- 


ty: if 1 in 1 new _ EDEN grow | 


. ſhort, 
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= ſhort, he lays the country under contri- 


bution ; and, if theſe be not brought in 


| | accordingly, he hangs up the chief men 7 


of the towns which were to have furniſhed 


their quotas. 


He has general officers under him, who 


diſcharge all the troubleſome part, and 
make their report to him : ſpies bring 


him advice of the different motions of 
the enemy, and he takes his meaſures 
accordingly : when the campaign is over, 


he puts his troops into quarters, and 
repairs to court to give the king an ac- 
count of his operations; thence he haſtens 
to the capital ro be huzza'd by the mob, 
and idolized by thoſe who know nothing 
of the matter. Couldſt thou ever have 
* JT it was ſo eaſy to be a ge- 
neral ? 5 


All thoſe illuſtrious commanders ſeem 
poſſeſſed of ſonie preſervative againſt pow- 


der and ball; for, after thirty ſieges and 


twenty battles, they ſhall die in their beds. 


One is carried off by the gout, another 


by the gravel; the cholic finiſhes this ge- 
Wncral, that expires under a diarrhea : 

JF afterwards they are laid in ſtately mau- 

ſoleums, as eternal monuments of the 
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nation's glory, 1 EG oh | 
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a be Mandarin Cham- pi- pi, to the Manda- I 


rin Sin- ho: ei. 7 5 


11 


- Do. not ſee that the kovledge which 
the weſtern people make ſuch boaſt of, 
is worth an Afiatic's taking a journey to 


the other pole. They have been at infi- 
nite pains in arranging millions of words 
into books, and theſe words they dig- 
nify with the appellation of ſciences. 


-Oratory only ſeduces the mind, inſtead 


of convincing it; poetry has vitiated the 
imagination; metaphyſics has not remo- 
ved the veil which ſhrouds the Deity ; 
philoſophy has filled the world with er- 


with its principles; aſtronomy has taught | 
no farther than the motion of the heaven- 
ly bodies; hiſtory is little more than ſo MF © 
many fictions ; chronology leads to doubt- 
ing of every ching; ; medicine has brought | 
, _ pains 1 


rors; phyſics has not made us Ac quainted 
with the formation of the univerſe; natu- 
ral hiſtory has ſcarce got ſight of nature; 
the theory of mathematics does not agree 
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pains and ſuffering 8 on human nature, 
which 1 irknew nothing of before this art 
came to be · made a ſcience, &c. Sc. "FA 
On moſt of theſe ſubjects I ſhall enlarge 


in the ay of our R : 


15 E * T E R I. 
2 be Mandarin Cham. Pipi, to the Mands- 
rin Kie-tou- . at Pekin, gt 


f HE print " dee of 8 


WE : conſiſts inp ' of ſounds, and is ac- 


1e cordingly called cloqueace, or the art of 
J- ſpeaking: all that its profeſſors, who 
' are led orators, have to do, is to open 
r- the mouth and pronounce : no manner of 
d wit is required to be an orator, and ſome- 
u- times genius even does harm. This art 
e; haas not the leaſt connexion with the intel 
S. | 


lects; it reſides on the lips : an automa- 


ton uttering words might be made an 
orator. 


ſo WM The Europeans, being naturally loqua- 
>t- cious, and ſpending great part of their 
bt Life in talking together, could not fail of 
ins N a "__ progreſs in this ſcience, 


7 . 
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The orator's capital quality is to agitate 


the air agreeably, and ſooth the ear by 


his modulations. Yet is this ſcience not FF 
without its inconveniencies, particularly ? 


that the ſame expreſſion does not always 
affect alike : a ſpeech, which at one time 


_ draws tears, at another raiſes laughter. 


The model of all the European orators 


is an old babler, called Demoſthenes : 


their ſtudy is to ſpeak in his manner; but 


the critics will have it, that the tongues 


of the modern ſpeakers are not ſo voluble. 
Eloquence has often been cenſured as a 

deluſory art, tending rather to ſeduce the 

human mind, than to cure it of its errors. 


Orators have been baniſhed, and ſome- 


times even branded with ignominy; but a 


fondneſs for ſpeaking, being the prevail- 


ing paſſion in the Europeans, ſoon 


5 brought them again into vogue. 


Oratory is divided into ſeveral bran- 
ches, all aiming at the fame ſcope, per- 
ſuaſion; and different orators have their 


different kind of elocution. The effect 
of the pathetic is to melt; of the vehe- 


ment, to ſtir; of the nervous, to maſter the 


imagination. 


Some orators are very long winded, 


others are ſilent. According to connoiſ- 


feu, 
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ſeurs, the fort of the oratorical art is the 
3 laying aſide ſpeech, and exprefling one's. | 


ſelf without ſaying any thing: and this is 
what in the rhetorician's phraſeology is 
called eloquent ſilence: if fo, mutes 
may be great orators, 8 
was in the wrong to ſay that no ge- : 
nius is required to be an orator, really it 
requires a great deal; for, though little 
will do to talk on ſomething, there muſt 
be abilities to hold forth three hours on 
nothing; and herein lies che great merit 
of the European orators. | 


- 


LETTER IV. 
. a Same, to the Same, at Pekin. 


London. 
TEN, not ſatisfied with plain ſpeak- 
7 ing, ſet up rhyming; and, as if 
Fpeeck was not fufficiently reſtrained by 
laws, it was farther eramped by metre; 
genius was pur to the torture, and ima- 
gination confined to a meaſure fo ſtrict, 
that good ſenſe often ſuffered by it. 
| Reaſon had feet ſet to it, and was 
obliged to move in cadence. Some go 
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fo far as to ſay that common talk was not - | 


invented. till afterwards, and that men 
ſpoke in verſe before they uſed proſe. 


Now this would be a double frenzy in 
the human mind, maning mad before i it 


had ſo much as thought. 


Poetry poliſhed the imagination; it in 


ſome meaſure gave a form to the mind: 
the poets ſometimes expreſſed their ideas 


under the figure of an altar, an As. a 
pigeon's egg, Sc. &c. 
Pooetical excellence requires ſuch a com- 
paſs of genius, that nature very ſeldom 
makes the effort; and in the moſt favoured 
countries, excellent poets have been very 


rare. Its two principal qualities are en- 
thuſiaſm, and a delirious turn of mind, 


which produces the poetic rage, and this, | 
to give it its true appellation, is nothing 
but a diſtempered imagination. N 
The rhymers belong to a diſtrict called 
5 Parnaſſus ; ; ſome barren uncultivated 


country, I ſuppoſe; for moſt of them are 
ſtarving above-ground. 


This art the Europeans turn to det 
conveniency ; z for without it people would 
not be ſo eaſily corrupted. Every ob- 


ſcene, impious, and indecent deſcription 


their writers are ſure to put down in verſe; 


unqueſtionably, 
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the No impreſſion, and be the — 
remembered. This immorality is here 
ſoftened with the Id of poetical . 

licence. 55 
Ae under of poetry was a poor 

blind fellow, who verſified about two 
thouſand years ago; and in his own time 
he was ſo little valued, that no-body took 
the trouble of aſking him of what coun- 
try he was. Thus it is not exactly known 
from whence poetry drew its origin. 
Homer, for that was the blind man's 
name, is accounted the very model of ver- 
3 fification; but what ſignifies ſuch a mo- 
del, when moſt of the Europeans main- 
tain it to be inimitable ? However, it 
was not for nothing this blind ſongſter 


came into the world, his birth having 


convinced the denn naturaliſts, that 
nature, in the great effort of his forma- 
tion, had ſo ſtrained herſelf, that ſhe has 


not fince been able to produce his equal. 


Thou canſt not conceive what lofty ideas 
the Europeans entertain of him; their ve- 


neration 1s little ſhort of idolatry. 


You may here ſafely arraign the Deity 


bimſelf; but beware how you touch on 
the Hiad | 55 


5 B 5 - learned . 
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[ learned Greek, uren for the ſake of 
n ſome places he is 

indeed ſublime, and in others I think him 
quite low: in his excellencies he comes 
up to the very Gods, and where he fails, 


reading this poet. 


he ! is beneath men. 


„ 
The Same, to the Same, at Pekin, 


London, 


ETAPHYSICS has not taught 
the pw greg) the knowledge of 


od z or rather has, in all times, given 


riſe to the g groſſeſt errors. In the ages of 


darkneſs, as they are called, men uſually 


miſtook the effect for the cauſe ; they wor- 


ſhipped the ſun, the moon, and the ſtars, 
in lieu of him by whom they were created. 


From thence they proceeded to ani- 
by ; there was not a nation which had 


not ſome beaſt for its Gad: afterwards 


they came down to plants}; and radiſhes 


themſelves once made a very conſiderable 
figure among the celeſtial powers: worms 


. were likewiſe deified. As for making 
| the. caterpillar a God, that may be over- 
looked, . 


. i. ² ũ Üm “).. LES, RD. IA AE. Gio, 
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looked; an inſect is ſtill an exiſtent . 5 
but non- entity itſelf was deified. 


What exceeds all, they tumbled the = 
Gods into hell, and the devils were ed 


in heaven. 


The celeſtial Deities bucans exceſſively 
multiplied, ſo that in ſome nations there 
were as many Gods as men. The wiſe Ro- 
mans themſelves had thirty thouſand; and, 


if to theſe be added the Penates, or Houſe- 
hold Gods, they will be found very far 
to out-number the families. But all theſe 
Gods were not equal in power, there 
being only twelve ſupreme, who ruled 


both in heaven and earth, the others a&t- 
ed as their agents and delegates. They 
ſwarmed ſo that the houſes were fall 


of them: the hinges, doors, locks, and 
| hearths, had their Gods, ſo that there was 
no ſtirring in one's houſe without tread- 


ing on Deities. 
Moſt of theſe celeſtials, inſtead of being 


_ auſtere, were very indulgent in their mora- 
bty, ſetting men an example of crimes, 


rather than forbidding them. 
At length Chriſtianity appeared, caſher- 


ing all the before-mentioned Deities, and | 


reducing them to one God. A new ſyſ- 
rem of njetaphyiies took place in Ane 
| | quence; 
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quence ;z but, whether more perſpicuous | 
than the former, I cannot ſay. The na- 


ture of this eſſence is ſtill acknowledged 


incomprehenſible; and thus perhaps little 
more known than that of the Deities, who 
were ſuppreſſed eighteen hundred years 


ago. 

Thhe Chriſtians know not habe their 
' God ſees all things by his preſcience, or 
whether worldly tranſactions are known te 


him only ſucceſſively after they have hap- 
pened. And I fay, that not to know 


whether God ſees, or does not ſee, whe- 


ther he knows, or does not know, is be- : 


ing Wotan. of God's nature. 


11 OLED 
7 ” Same, to the Same, at Pekin, 


. Lan | 
ow E VER philoſophy may be 


reckoned the mother of all ſciences, 


it is really the ſource of the worſt and 
abſurdeſt errors. 

Concerning this, the Chriſtian tradition 
is very remarkable: they ay, that God, on 
g creating man, imparted to him the moſt 
F 
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profound knowledge, but that original 
E fin plunged him into the gloomy abyls of 
WM inorance. Thus here is human nature 
become conftirmonally incapable: of know- 
edge. 
I mall not lay before thee the claſhing 
opinions of philoſophers : this would be 
 BFundertaking to write a ed uae treatiſe : 
on human inſanity. 
There is nothing in nature "5 filly, 5 
which has not found a philoſopher to 
3 aſſert it: ſome have taught that the Gods 
gare born and die like men; others, that 
they are originated from the air: ſore 
have advanced, that the creation is a con- 
EX ſequence of the exhalations of the earth ; 
ſome, that the Supreme Good is pleaſure: 
ſome have placed ſcience in knowing no- 
thing; and, according to others, the cer- 
tainty of knowledge lies in univerſal 
doubting. 
Ihe origin of philoſophy ! is not known 
I with any certainty, and no matter for 
what ſignifies a ſcience when its diſcove- 
Fries lead to deceptions ? 
. Some learned Europeans will have it to 
have firſt drawn breath in Egypt, and its 
nurſing fathers, or profeſſors, to be ſtiled 
1 | Adogt, but cheſe, on becoming philoſo- 
N ou 


— 
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phers ſeem to have loſt their ſenſes. Some 


waſted their life, and burned out their 
eyes, in fixedly viewing the ſun; others 


kept hopping about from morning to 


night. 


The modern profeſſors of this ſcience 


are not a whit wiſer than the antient. 


European philoſophy is no more than va- 


| nity reduced to practice, inflating the 
mind, and thus ſtrengthening and ſtimu- 
lating the paſſions. So very far from 
rectifying, it corrupts the manners. ; 
Its principles are not agreed on; ſo that 
it is rather a ſubject of wrangling, than 
a mean of acquiring knowledge. 

— Endeavours have been frequently uſed 2 


for terminating the differences among phi- 
loſophers ; but this negotiation has proved 


more difficult than thoſe of politics ; for 
princes will ſometimes liſten to reaſon, 


whereas philoſophers regard only their 


paſſions. VHF! 
Since the revival of literature, ſove- 
reigns have concluded a thouſand treaties 
of peace; whereas we do not hear of ſo 
much as one truce among the philoſo- "F 

phers. SOT = 8 : PERS : # 
The names of the leading philoſophers 'F 
of late times are, Galileo, Gaſſendi, Deſ— 
1 8 5 cartes, 
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cartes, Bacon, Hobbes, Boyle: 1 ſend 


r | them to thee to be entered in the records 
78 os Pekin, as the laſt diſturbers of the hu- 
0 man mind. 


'L E ©. T E. R VII. 
7 he Some, to the "Cows, at Pekin, 


Pr" N 
\ F all ſtudies, bird is that which 


Y moſt lays open the vanity of the 
— L human mind. God, on creating the uni- 
verſe, threw a veil over his work; and 
ed this ſcience is for rending it. The hiftory 
hi. of phyſics is the hiſtory of human weak- 
ed 2 neſs ; for, after ſix thouſand years of cloſe 
for 4 application, it has ſcarce diſcovered ſo 
on, much as a nook of nature. The beſt- 
elr verified experiments demonſtrate phyſics 
to be an occult ſcience: as inveſtigation 
ve- F advances, its boundaries draw back, 
es mocking knowledge ; ſo that the very pro- 
Ereſſes in it are an obſtacle to its improve- 
ſo- 3 ment... 
If ſome parts of phyſics 10 inconteſt- 
ers able, the whole of it is not to be admit- 
)eſ- ted. Not one of its axioms is peculiar 
tes, to tlelf, „ 2” For 
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For a long time it conſiſted of words, 
the meaning of Which was not under- 
ſtood. Its favourite terms were, at, 
power, ſpecific properties, intrinfic virtues, 
natural qualities, ſubſtantial forms. A ready = 
' remembrance of certain properties attri- 
buted to .things conſtituted a natural 
philoſopher : thus, to explain the effect 
of knowledge on the mind, they uſed 
to ſay, that the ſciences contained the 
faculty of making a perſon learned; the 
elevation of bodies was accounted for by 
a certain diſpoſition in them to riſe; and 
2 gravitation by a certain weight carry- 

them towards their center, Sc. 

„Meder philoſophers indeed have clear- 
ed it from a multitude of abſurdities 
which expoſed it to ridicule; but its obſcu- 
rity is ſtil] the ſame. The primordial qua- 


lities attributed to the elements, the 


direction of motion, the figure of inviſi- 
ble particles, are difficulties which will 
ever baffle all phyſical inveſtigations. 

| Phyſics is engaged in an imaginary 
W it is for forming new ſenſes, and 
erecting a ſecond nature, to ſupply its 
want of a fufficient knowledge and e 
tration to ED my 8 655 
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Naturaliſls have not ſo much as the idea 

of that very nature of which they pretend 
to elucidate the effects. 5 

Some ſay that it is the principle of mo- 

tion, and of reſt; others, that it is a cogi- 
tative being: ſome have undertaken to 
1] prove it a blind agent, with all its combi- 
nations depending on chance; whilſt 
others have advanced that God and nature 

were but one and the ſame thing. 
They are no better agreed about the 
elements; ſome attributing to water the 
properties of the general principle; and 
they affirm, that the ſun itſelf derives its 

Feſlence from it; which is only ſaying that 
fire and water are the ſame thing. - 
The moſt eminent of philoſophers, one 

who is ſtill venerated in Europe as a kind 
of phyſical ſaint, has ſaid that form con- 
tains a real ſubſtance, and that the figure 
Jof bodies has an exiſtence diſtin& from 
the exiſtence of matter. 

F This ſcience, after exerciſing itſelf a 
Fong time about form, undertook to mea- 

ure matter; and, by the help of a ladder, 
of imagination's making, it climbed into 
the heavens, calculated the diſtance of the 
planets, and weighed all the ſeveral bo- 
ies. The formation of the world was 
= nov 


18 HIN ES E. spr. f 
n no longer a ſecret. A modern phi- 
loſopher laid open the conſtruction of the 1 
univerſe, and the materials of it are theſe. 1 
The firſt element, as compoſed of a 
ſubtile matter, is no more than duſt bing ; 
off from the friction of bodies: that of 
the ſecond element is not ſo ſubtile, and 9 ; i 
with ſomething of a form: the third is 
compoſed of the moſt ſolid matter,' which | 
has beſt cohered together, amidſt the agi- 
tations of the univerſe: of the latter, 
earth, air, water, Sc. Sc. are formed. 
A diſagreeable circumſtance in this ſci - 
ence is, that it ſwarms with contradictions, 3 
which, inſtead of improving, muſt rather 
mortify the ſtudent. The queſtion about | ö $ 
a void "had ſtirred up a civil war among 
the learned, and long have they, w 
great acrimony, wielded the weapons of 
abſurdity, The point was, to know whe- # 
ther the univerſe contained ſomething, or, 
in other terms, whether the work of the 
Omnipotent Deity formed only a void. t. 
It was little probable, that infinite wiſ- | 
dom ſhould have drawn the earth from 
nothing to let it fall into the ſame ſtate. 
Heaven's arch had been without a prop, 
did not the wall, which ſupports 1 it, bear 
on 
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Ron ſomething. The ſpaces themſelves, 
which phyſics admitted, claſhed with a 
void. For theſe ſpaces not to be filled 
would have been a defect in the formation 
of the univerſe: as ſubjects of calcula- 
tion, they muſt contain ſomething ; z there is 


no meaſuring non. entity; what does not 
f exiſt, is nothing. 
1 Another ſource of ſcholaſtic Welle was 
motion: whole ſects of philoſophers not 
only denied the act, but even pretended 


to prove the impoſſibility of motion. 
The firſt philoſophers taught, that 


matter, as blind, performed the general 
lavs of motion caſually. 


Attraction is 3 Sandal to mo- 


dern phyſics: the ſignification of this 


term is no better known now than at the 


time of its invention three thouſand 
years ago; for it does not explain what is 


meant by the words attractive virtue; yet 


has nat this difficulty taught Philoſophers 
to miſtruſt their inſufficiency. 


Though the arch of heaven had been 


| | delineated by the antient philoſophers, 
b. a modern one, Deſcartes, has exhibited a 


new ſcheme of the whole univerſe ; and, 
to be ſure, the fineſt it is that imagina- 


tion ever formed : every piece in the 


ſtructure | 


— — —— 
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ſtructure of the Werke It 208 in its right 3 


place. FREE ped 
His work phrhiapht 


hat Peer UNexcep- E | 
tionable and perfect, had be confined him- 
ſelf to the mechanical hiſtory of heaven; 
but he muſt needs ſurpaſs the Deity, in- 


venting elements, forming vortexes, and 
making himſelf a ſecond creator. The 


ſun is a work of his, which he incruſtates 


with a ſubtile matter; and of this he com- 


poſes light ; then he proceeds to form the Y 


ſolid and opaque bodies. 


It may be objected to this European 3 
philoſopher, that he has ſtripped the ſun 
of its heat; at leaſt, it is inconceivable F 
that from ſubtile matter ſhould proceed 


the ſtrongeſt fire in all nature. 


I- have read over this Deſcartes, and 
find him full of inconſiſtencies. The 
violent fondneſs of the learned for innova- 
tions ſhould, in my opinion, make men 
very much ſuſpect theſe boaſted · ſciences. 
In all phyſical ſyſtems the moſt ponderous 

bodies had been placed in the center, and 
the lighteſt occupied the ſurface; but this 
modern has turned things upſide down, 
and has diſpoſed the moſt r on 


the 1 8 


0 


* This J 


| % 3 
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1 This new creation of the N raiſed 
ht a general emulation; the ſpeculatiſts, who | 
nul chen had minded only earthly things, 

p- nom extended their inveſtigations to celeſ- 

m- ſtial phznomena., The viſions of this mo- 
n; dern philoſopher gave riſe to many phyſical 
in- dreams, and the philoſophers ever ſince 
nd have done nothing but dream. Some 
will ſay, theſe dreams are all true and 
tes real: but that is what I ſhall pot take upon 
me to decide. * . 
A more modern philoſopher has taken 
Deſcartes' ſun to peices, and made another 
of a leſs ſubtile matter, to give it the more 
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preſſion, making the ſun to keep a good 
fire: but he ſays, that though it be conti- 

IF} nually burning, it never waſtes in the leaſt, 
and Very right; for, did this heavenly body 


1 heat; thus, if I may be allowed the ex- 


Che . waſte, we ſhould long ſince have been with- 


va - out any ſun, As to the ſpots which he ſays 
nen are ſometimes ſeen in it, theſe, it BE. 
ces. happen only from a conflict between the 

ſubtile and compact matter, when the 
former has the worſt of it; but in ſome 
of theſe ſtruggles it gains a complete 


victory, and then the fun reaſſumes all its 
former ſplendor. | 


"ot 
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Let us row proceed to the other bran- 


ches of phyſics. 
Light ſhed ſuch a darkneſs on the phi- 


. loſop hers minds, that moſt of them were 


rfeetly blinded by it. Colours for a 
g time diſturbed the ſight of the Eu- 
ropeans: however, ſome improvements 
were beginning to be made in this branch 
of ' phyſics: it was already known, that 
colours could not be ſeen in the night: 
this raiſed a conceit that colours were not 
in the objects, but r in the reflection 
of light. 

A word was all they were agreed in; 
and this word wanted explanation. Some 
would have it to be a reflection from the 
globules of the ſecond element; others, 
from facets of different diſpoſitions on the 
ſuperficies of bodies; ſome, a more or leſs 


quick vibration of the rays of light. 
They were unqueſtionably running into 


greater errors, had not one Newton, an 


Engliſhman, appeared, and inlightened 
Europe by means of a glaſs : he may be 


faid to have given nature a pair of ſpecta- 
cles. This philoſopher, to be ſure, muſt 
have been more keen-ſighted than others, 
having all the light of the word in his head. 
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| Fpricking down the colours, and making a 
luminous Gamut. The notes of the lumi- 
nous muſic he reduces to ſeven principal; 
orange, red, violet, blue, indigo, and 

green: the others are only the ſemi- tones. 


This great man, however accounted the 


luminary of his age, left the light of day 
gas ne had found it, faying only where 
it is, and not what it is. The object of 
his philoſophy was only the mechaniſm of 
colours; his labour went no farther than 
taking the ſun to pieces: he diſſected its 


rays, and anatomiſed day; ſo that to call 


him light's ſurgeon would be no improper 
& appellation. fi 

colours to be equal in number to the prin- 
cipal notes in muſic ; an important obſer- 


vation indeed! it proves e 


Je obſerved the principal 


05 


to ſee as they ſing. 3% ns 
Light has been ſaid to be fire: but 


wbt is fire? that is what ſtill remains to 
be cleared up. After all the diſcoveries 


made by the Europeans on the effects of 
light, luminouſneſs lies ſhrouded in as 
thick a gloom as ever; and they them- 
ſelves diſpute whether it be a body or not. 


It46s paſſage in reaching the earth is ano- 


ther ſtumbling-block : they are at a loſs 
how to make it travel fo far without be- 
ER ing 


1 
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ing ſtopped by the way: from the im- 4 
menſity of the diſtance its pace muſt be 4 ; 
very {wift; otherwiſe it would not be day in 
een til midnight. The rub was, the 9 J 
great number of vortexes it would meet | 4 

with in its paſſage ; but this difficulty 5% 
by ſome ſhift or other have got over, as 
in all other phyſical problems. "4; I » 
Some philoſophers will have light to be! 
communicated by a ſucceſſive rcgredlen. 1 

they have even calculated the time that a 1 

ray takes up from the ſun to the earth, as 
exactly as the time of a courier's going 

from “London to Paris. It is now bann Þ 

allowed in phyſics, that the motion of a 
ray of Might is at the rate of a hundred and 
thirty thouſand leagues in a ſecond, which 

is fix hundred thouſand times ſwifter than 
ſound; this at moſt going but three hun- 
: dred leagues'i in an hour: and, beſides, the 
: roads mult be clear, and no obſtruction by 
the way. 

Philoſophers ſay that in the nonh its 

motion is quicker than in the ſouth: to 
be ſure it muſt be the cold which puu it 
on its ſpeed. bl ; 
They now know how many EY 
we are from the ſun, and of courſe the 
time for light to reach the earth, Its 
degradation has been computed from the F 

different 
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be alferent heights of the maſſes of water 
in and air. It is now known that we ſhould be 
che in continual darkneſs; were our globe's 


Laaber equally denſe for a certain 
number of leagues, as in its proximity to 
che earth. 


cet! 4 
"i 


| -y 3 After theſe differences about light, the 
be jon was, how we ſee by it. At firſt, ſight | 
on: | 3 z was held to reſide in the a ray, or 


2X otherwiſe fight was in the ſi 


1 I A philoſopher has advanced, ht objects 
ing were painted in the air, and this portrait 
rl | produced a ſmaller, and this a third till 
fa less, till, rough many gradations, a re- 
and] enge of the viſible object was 
aich formed 1 in the eye. But, after all endea- 
han f you's to ſee clear, phyſics has left light 


| very turbid and uncertain ; the cataracts 


wy ſtill remain in the eye; the mechaniſm of 
a by Y viſion has been explained with a laborious 


F minuteneſs ; but the great queſtion re- 
, its! 4 mains in ftatu quo, that is, how the or- 
to 12 ns of ſight communicate with the ſoul. 

. The model philoſophers, however, could 
not bear that mankind ſhould not be more 
knowing than in the dark times of igno- 
1 rance, and have cleared the European 
1 ſight | in this manner. „ 


the 


rent Vow VI. 6 9 The 
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„ Theretina is the organ of ſight, or 
<< the reſervoir of the viſual rays, Rod this 
ͤfrom its being of a velvet tiſſue, which 
e muſt naturally render it very ſenſible 
and ſuſceptible of the delicate and 
<« fine impreſſions of the viſual rays; but 
<« the chief reaſon is its poſition at the 
bottom of the eye, where the corpuſcles 
of the viſual rays concentre. This firſt . 
operation of the retina being finiſhed, 
«<.-If immediately enters on another, cranſ- 
< mitting the objects to the brain by 
means of the optic nerve placed there 
for this very purpoſe.” 
The analyſis of the corpuſcles has like- 


Viſe put phyſics toits trumps. This me- 


chaniſm of nature is covered with a veil 
beyond the power of human intelle&s 
ever to remove. Of the myſtery of mete- 
ors the philoſophers have given a fatisfac- 
tory elucidatiop, with a methodized and 
connected plan of the formation of thun- 
der; but many other ſecrets in the corpuſ- | 


cles have put all their erudition and ſa- | 


gaci By to a nonplus. 


e ſubtile matter is ſo very refined as 


to elude imagination, and fire vaniſhes as 
ſoon as philoſophers fix their eyes on it. 
Water has e fill undiſcovered : 

however 
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CHINESESFF. 1 
however well the effects are known, the 
literati are utterly ignorant of the cauſe. 
On ſearching into the moſt hidden re- 
| ceſſes of nature, they exhibit unheard-of 
wonders. A corpuſcle no bigger than a 
grain of ſand is a world full of creatures, 
all ſubject to the law of nature; and within 
= theſe worlds are other worlds. After all 
the diſcuſſions on the magner's attraction, 
there is an infinite diftance between know- . 
ing its effects and knowing the cauſe. 
*F Springs have exerciſed the talents of 
European philoſophers, in diſſertations 
2X <qually ſingular and irrational. They 
were for knowing from whence ſprings 
e- had their water: as ſuch a collection could 
un not be formed from the rain, which no 
ſooner falls on the earth than it is imbibed, 
e- the prevailing opinion is, that it proceeds 
C- tfrom the ſea: yet here no ſmall difficulty 
occurred, the ſea being ſalt, and ſprings 
n- freſh; ſo that ſome expedient was to be 
il- IF contrived; and this is a large reſervoir 
ſa- under ground, where the water being 
 , EK percolated, freſhens before it reaches the 
35 RUST TT O02. COS: 
as But the flood and ebb of the Ocean has 
it. gravelled both antient and modern phy- 
| ics: one would think that, in this point, 
5 V 
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the human mind had laboured after till 
reater extravagancy. There is nothing 
o wild and chimerical which the Euro- 


peans have not advanced to account for 


9p phenomenon. 


Some have ſaid, that this riſing of the 
waters proceeds from a great . into 
Which the waters fall: others attribute 
it to the rivers diſcharging themſelves 


into the ſea: others again talk of a fire 
which God had given to this element, 


and which will burn to the end of the 


world. 


IN 
3 


The preſent Europeans, in general, hold. | 9 
the cauſe of the flood to be a preſſure of | 
the air by lunar globules. But this ſyſtem | : 


is no leſs exceptionable than the others: : 
one, and this no ſmall difficulty, is, that 
under the line, where this preſſure muſt 


be ſtrongeſt, the flood and ebb are leſs 3 


than at the poles, where it is weaker, 
The preſſure of the air has been ano- 


0 has puzzling article: It is owing, ſay | 


| ſome, to the circular motion of all bodies 
and the action of the vortexes around the 
earth; and this 1s one of the cauſes of its 


_ Elaſticity : but this reaſoning is ſcarce ad- 


' mitted except by thoſe who take up with 
bare words, Sc. Ws. 1 


CHINESE SPY. 29 
If I have been ſomething diffuſe on this 


branch of ſcience, it is from a perſuaſion, 
that, could we attain to a preciſe know- 


= ledge of matter, we ſhould ſoon carry all 


the other ſciences to perfection. I ſhall be 
the more conciſe on the other heads. 


LETTER vIII. 


: ? 7 Je Mandarin Cham-pi-pi, to the Mande- | 


rin 600-08, at Pekin. 


Londen. 

TATURAL hiſtory has not yet 
taught the Europeans the know- 
ledge of nature: all the treatiſes of au- 
thors about it are no more than the ro- 
mance of the material world: the very 
ſcheme of a natural hiſtory betrays a vani- 
ty unequal to ſuch a performance. 
The life of man is too ſhort for diſco. 


vering the leaſt property of a mineral: 


how then is the perfect knowledge of the 


whole foſſil, vegetable, and animal Ag 


doms attainable? 

The Europeans have not got o far as 
to form conjectures on nature; they only 
ſuſpect ſuch and ſuch things. . 
; © To 
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thrives by the vicinity of another, it is | 
ſympathy ; if a beaſt of one kind does | 
not agree with another, this is antipathy. 
_ Aſk them what are their qualities, they 
anſwer, Sympathy is a reciprocation of con- 
gruities, by which two things love and 
ſeek each other; and antipathy is a reci- 
procation of diverſities, by which they diſ- 


quently ſay, that both ariſe from the adhe- 


thus: an efflux of ſpirits, iſſuing from the 


ſurable impreſſion on the brain of the be- 
loved perſon. But how does this ſolve the 
difficulty of ſympathy ? for a firſt cauſe 
there muſt be, directing that emiſſion of 
ſpirits; and of this the naturaliſts ſay not a 
word. 


guinity of heart, but without giving us 


30 CHINESE SPY. | 
To natural effects they have given the 1 


general terms of antipathy and Hmpathy; 
terms of no explanatory import, leaving | 


nature as they find it. When a plant | 


agree and ſhun each other. 
Some naturaliſts, indeed, lay open the A 
cauſe of theſe two effects, and very elo- 


nion of the corpuſeles. | 
Sympathetic love 1s. brought about 


perſon loving, goes and makes a plea- 


Some have defined ſympathy a conſan- 


the | genealogical tree of its any.” 
O 


wh ” 
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of this beaſts are equally ſuſceptible. 
Wouldeſt thou know why a dog barks at 
a butcher, it is becauſe the butcher is full 
of the animal ſpirits of ſome beaſts newly 


q flaughtered, and thoſe ſpirits, which till 


retain their activity, are violently carried 


= towards the dogs, ſo as to produce in 1 
them a diſagreeable ſenſation. But here 


again we want the primum mobile of the 
determination of thoſe ſpirits. 

The other parts of natural hiſtory are 
only a heap of conjectures tranſmitted to 


poſterity rom ein to 3 


5 E T T E R IX. 
5 be dame, zo the Same, at Pekin. 


13 


H E engt muſt be allowed 0 


have made ſome progreſs in ma- 
thematics. The cycloidal curve has taught 
them the time of day; and to know to a 


minute the time of one's CER is 


fomething. 


An objection has been brought a ainſt 
mathematics, that it cannot demonſtrate 


ſcyeral of its definitions and axioms: it is 


Fa: 
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ſaid, that a perfect circle, globe, or 
| ſphere, are not to be found any where; 
that only one tangent can be brought to 
a circle by the ſame point of contact; 


whereas an infinite number of circumfe- 
rences may be drawn from one and tjge 
fame point; that an obtuſe angle, ſuppo. 
ſing it to augment by a progreſſion, wil! 
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never become a ſtreight line; that the hy- 


perbolic line can never touch its aſymp- 1 


"DW. „ | „ 
The philoſophers are not agreed about 


the terms of this ſcience : now the defi- 


nitions of words ſhould have been ſettled 


previouſly to any diſpute about the defini- 


tions of things. Another misfortune 1s the 
cuſtom of proving geometrically what, 
conſidering the nature of the human mind, 
lies without the verge of geometry. 


Mathematics, it is certain, have rent 


the veil of ignorance, but not totally dif- 


perſed darkneſs. Infiniteſimals have be- 


wildered an infinite number of ſpecula- 
tiſts, who would be cakulating what is 
beyond all calculation. Geometrieians have 
loſt themſelves in the vaſt ocean of the 


ſubtile matter. Though the human mind 


may have been able to meaſure the pri- 
mary elements, its penetration could ne- 
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yer reach the inferior. Eternity vaniſhes 
at its firſt intuition. The Supreme Eſ- 
ſence, ever impenetrable in his works, 
has not allowed this ſcience to lay them 
open. The very material world has elu- 
ded the perſpicuity of the mathematicians: 
it may be proved to them that they have 
proved little or nothing; ſo uncertain is 
the moſt certain of ſciences. 
An European geometrician, being a at a 


5 lofs roreconcile his pride with his ignorance 
of infiniteſimals, termed them incompa- 


rables ; and thereby he owns that nothing 
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Geometry might, poſſibly, be a certain 
ſcience, were not all thoſe which appertain 
to ĩt both vague and dubious. 

A ͤ modern author, who wrote a' bock 
purely to explode the prejudices of the 
human mind, affirms, that the principles 
of the ſyſtems of infinitude do not corre- 
ſpond with geometrical perſpicuity and: 
preciſion; that is, in other words, that 
geometry contradicts itſelf: For in- 
<« ſtance, ſays he, the circle and infiniteſi- 
4 mal polygon have two oppoſite proper- 

ties: in the circle all the radiufes 
drawn from the centre to the circum- 

< ference are neceſſarily 9 in the 


„ Polygons, 


* 
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— polygons; the apotomes cannot be 
4 conceived equal to the radiuſes.” : 


LETTER x. 
7 he Same, 10 the ny at Pekin. 


London. 


STRONOMY has been the cauſe 
of more revolutions in the human 


mind, than ever came to paſs among the = 


celeſtial bodies. | 
Aſtronomers have frequently changed 
the firmament, as it were taking down its 

ſeveral parts, and rebuilding it on a new 

plan, and farther contriving other ſpheres: 
thus man's hand -gave another form to 
God's workmanſhip. A king of Caſtille 
{aid more than once, that God did not 
know what he was about at the creation 
and that, had he conſulted him in the for- 
mation of the univerſe, he would have 
put him in a better method. e 
Every aſtronomer has thrown the hea- 
venly bodies into diſorder, to make room 
for his imaginary arrangement. One Pto- 
lemy, who, for a long time, ſuperintended 
the courſe of the heavens, and whoſe 
| aſtronomical 


ADEN ESE SEL: 95 -: 
aſtronomical chimeras were the moſt in 
vogue, placed the terraqueous. globe 
in the centre of the univerſe, with the 
air for a wrapper, and a ſphere of fire 
for a caſe: above the fire were the planets, 
and a little higher the fixed ſtars 
Having thus formed the primary celel- 
tial elements, the next thing was to ſet 
them in motion; and with only a puff of 
his breath all the ſtars were carried from 
eaſt to weſt, as they ſtill daily are: this 
is done by the movement of the firſt mo- 
ile: but this general motion did not affect 
| the planets, which, on the contrary, roll 

from weſt to eaſt, every one in its ap- 

pointed orbit and velocity. He placed the 
Moon immediately over the fiery arch, 
near the earth: above the Moon was 
Mercury, then Venus, and then the Sun, 
each having its heaven; but, Mercury and 
Venus being irregular both in their 
courſes and phaſes, he invented the epi- 
cycles, that is, the circles deſcribed by 
the planets round the ſphere. OS 

g There were, beſides, other heavens; 
= where Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, were 
diſpoſed according to their rank: the 
general courſe of the planets was not to 
ceaſe till the expiration of twenty-five 
Els g ...--..... mouland- 
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36 CHINESE SPY. 
- thouſand years, when. they were all to 
ſet out again; the creation as it were be- : 
ginning a- new. 

Still is it not known from whence this 
action was derived: the aſtronomer, in- 

deed, ſays, that behind all thoſe heavens 
Was a mobile, which ſet the whole vault 
in motion; but leaves his readers to find 
out what chat ſame mobile is. 
his aſtronomer was likewiſe called on 
to anſwer ſome difficulties in the irregular 
motion of the planets: thoſe he evaded 
by the perigeum, which was a kind of 


aſtronomical barometer, with which he _ 


explained why the planets were ſometimes _ 
high and ſometimes low. To expreſs the 
- prodigious thickneſs, which the epicycles 


gave to Venus, he made uſe of the word | 


_ excentricity : other objections he left unno- 
ticed, for want of terms to refute them. 
This celeſtial cconomy has been quite 
| Inverted by a later aſtronomer, named 
Copernicus: the earth, after being fixed 
and immoveable for ſo many centuries, 
he put into motion. 
The chief ſtar-gazers ſided with him as 


a conſummate naturaliſt, and maintained 


that his ſyſtem had an unqueſtionable 


| claim to preference, being grafted on ob- 
ſervations; 3 
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CHINESE SPY. 37 
ſervations; whereas chat of Piolemy reſted 
only On words. ; 
This aſtronomer laced Mercury i in the 
circle neareſt to the Sun; but it was 
Farce worth while giving him a locality, 
Me is fo very ſeldom ſeen, being, as it is 
aid, darkened by the ſolar effulgence. 
After many cloſe diſquiſitions on the 
Pbliquity of its axis to the Sun's equator, 
It remains ſtill undiſcovered. K 
Were it not that thou would'ſt be im- 
3 ediately drowned in the ſubtile matter, 
. | ſhould add a diſcuſſion i in __ to one 
Peſcartes. | 
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LETTER XI. 
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WH he Sant to the Same, at Pekin. 
4 1 
| I \T OTHIN: G is to be learned from 
- 8 hiſtory; it is no more than an * 
Penious arrangement of fictions, and 
iched among the Europeans in the rm 
f books, 
It tears. the univerſe to flitters. The 
Weſt hiſtory is ſaid to be that which comes 
Peareſt to r now this, with- 
Suk. 


out t any farther inquiry, mould MAY rol 'Y 
our belief, probability being generally a 
far from truth, as truth is from falſity. 
A little reflection on the nature of the j 
human mind will ſhew, what a prodigy it 1 | 
would be for an antient hiſtory to be true. 
It is very ſeldom that two men agree A 
about a fact of which they were both <5 
_ witneſſes ; each gives it a different turn: 
how then is accuracy to be expected i ing 
events covered with the gloom of anti- 
quity? : 5 
Hliſtory conforms to the taſte and enius 
of nations now in Europe: this taſte ad 
genius vary with every age : hiſtory can 
have nothing fixed. A Chriſtian writer 
furniſhes me with a true picture of it. 7 3 
“ Hiſtory, fays he, is compoſed near 
. by the ſame rule as victuals are dreſſed; 
every nation in its own way: and chu 
ee the ſame thing is diverſified into a8 
% many different ragouts, as there are 
“ countries in the world. Each nation, 
« each religion, each ſect, rakes the ſame 
„ facts raw, as it finds them; ſeaſons and] 
& cooks them according to its taſte; and 
then every reader holds them to be 
true or falſe, as they ſquare with, or 
6 contradict, his notions, Oe. Sec. 
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pz | 80 little did the world Sia FORE 
chat, had it not been for the Greeks and 
A Womans, there would not have been a hiſ- 
We) in the whole world; and there being 
1 Pa thoſe two nations, Who have given 
ue. Jan account of other people, what they 
i have ſaid may very well be ſuſpeted. 
io The Europeans give a ſupernatural and 
n Furgid air to this ſcience: it is always the 
hiſtory of Gods they are writings never 
wry 3 | fieſcending to that of men. 7 | 
The marvellous and aſtoniſhing are thick 
jut 3 Jown. An Aſiatic is out of patience at 
nd Wir cading, in the European annals, that in 
can a certain battle one ſide loſt a hundred 
cer houſand men, and not fo much as one was 
Wkilted on the other. 
Herodotus, the founder of 1 is 
Pooked on as a fabulous writer: this is 
enough to bring hiſtory into ſuſpicion. 
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LETTER XI. 


7 be Same, to the e Same, at Pekin. 8 


HRONOLOO V. or the Know- 
| | ledge of times on which hilton 1 
>" has no better foundation. The 
chronologiſts have pulled down the edi 
fice of the world, and created another 
which they have arbitrarily placed at What = . 
time they pleaſed. _ 3 
They will have every thing to be new: 
the heaven and the earth, the whole crea 
tion are but of yeſterday. 5H : 
Some make the æra of the univerſe but : 
tte thouſand ſeven hundred years; others 
only two thouſand two hundred and fixry,f 
Sc. as if this event depended on — 1 
man calculations. To give an appearance 
of truth to chronology, epochas have been 
invented, and on ſuch an uncertain foun- 
dation has this ſcience been raiſed : thatſ 
is, the knowledge of time is groundcul 
only on mere conjectures. . l 
The Europeans are ſo lttle fkilled in 
the ſ olar circle, that, after deliberating 0 © | 
| ſeveral 
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ſceveral ways for reforming the errors of 
the Roman year, they themſelves have 
left one of a minute, which every three 
hundred and thirty-one years becomes 
= ſenſible. Eo Tr 
= Aſtronomical calculations require preci- 


don, and the omiſſion only of a ſecond 


every century, deſtroys that preciſion. 

== European chronology does not tell in 

what times the principal events of the 

8 world happened, nor in what ages thoſe 

kings lived who cauſed ſo many revolu- 

tions in the world: now this might lead 
one to queſtion whether they ever exiſted. 


This ſcience leaves errors as it finds them. 


The foundation of Rome, a capital ar- 
ticle in chronology, is a matter of contro- 
An Engliſhman, who has compoſed a 
ſyſtem of this knowledge of times, af- 
firms, that the reigns of the kings ought 
to be calculated only at the rate of twenty 
years, contrary to the eſtimates of the 
chronologiſts who made it forty; and 
thus he -introduced a chronological diffe- 
rence of ſeveral centuries : but how un- 
certain muſt a ſcience be when once it 
is made to depend on probabilities, or ſup- 
politions! „% a wh 
Ss LET. 
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ks got the life of man within its gripe. 


have a licence to kill: theſe ſentences of 1 
: death are called a phyſician's preſcription. 


A man in black, of a folemn deportment, 3 


rope where a dead perſon cannot be bu- 


quainted with Phyſic; and greatly 1 is it to 
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EET 1 E R XII. 


The Same, to the Mandarin Kie-tou-na, m 
Pekin. 1 


| ; London. 3 | 
B 18 letter ſhall 55 taken up with 
phyſic, that dreadful ſcience, which 


There are companies in Europe who 


The practice of this ſcience is thus: 3 


comes into a ſick perſon's chamber: after 
aſking ſome queſtions concerning bis ill 5 
neſs, he writes down on a paper the me- 
dicaments proper for curing him; and a 
tew days after the death of the patient, 
this black man comes andaſks payment tor 
his cure: nay, there are countries in Eu- 


4 A „ coo 


ried, till the phyſician who killed him be 3 


paid. ; 
The 9 — 8 of the nhiverſe n us, 


that anciently only one family was ac-| 


be 9 


1 
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be wiſhed, for the fake of mankind, that 


cis ſcience was ſtill a family-ſecrer. 


At preſent, any one who pleaſes may 
WT practiſe phyſic; and all the myſtery is, to 
learn, in a few years, the cures of all 


kinds of diſtempers. 


== This ſcience has been rendered more 
WT deſtructive by adding to it furgery, which 
is the art of ſlaſhing bodies, and difſect- 


ing carcaſes, 


_ Phyſicians, in order to come at a know- 


ledge of the human body, cut it into a 


WT thouſand pieces; and, beſides ſhortening 
the life of men, they kill them a ſecond 


— . 
= Europeans will very gravely aſk, whe- 
ther we can do without phyſicians. This 


is aſking, in other words, whether God 
has created a nature fo imperfect, that it 


; cannot ſubſiſt without the help of art. 
What phyſicians have animals? This de- 


cides the queſtion. The annals of the 


Chriſtian religion mention a king, named 
Hezekiah, who ſuppreſſed a book on the 


virtues of plants, leſt it might come into 


uſe, and thus multiply diſtempers: it 
were proper to ſuppreſs phyſic, that every 


body, having no other recourſe, might 


become his own phyſician, 
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LETTER XIV. 


| The Same, to the Same, at Pekin. 


ES J Wo 
| T H E king of France's ambaſſador to 
this court is arrived: thus he re- 
places two ſucceſſive plenipotentiaries 
ſince the peace. I conclude he muſt be a 
great politician ; at leaſt, the critical nego- i 
_ tiation with which he is charged requires 
J..... „ 

The peace between France and Eng- ,, 
land is only patched up: the war very 
probably will ſoon break out again: the 
occaſions of diſputes and quarrels between 
the two nations ſtill ſubſiſt as before, and | 
without any abatement in their mutual 

| hatred, antipathy, and rivalry, | 
In ſuch a ſituation, to be ſure, France | 
has taken care to ſend a perſon experien- | 
ced in the affairs of Europe, and tho- 
roughly acquainted with the intereſt of | 
France; poſſeſſed of every engaging | 
quality; open and free without weakneſs ; | 
polite, affable, and courteous, and all with | 
_—_—. „ 
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Rich, | 
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Rich, that he may be able to bribe high; 
generous, that he may dazzle the pub- 
5 li: eye by ſplendid expences ; liberal, no- 
ble, and grand, that his magnificence 
may be ogy . 
= Popular, mingling in all public diver- 
ons, ſeeming to be fond of them, prai- 
ſing the taſte and genius of the nation; 
ſhewing himſelf every where, and being 
che ſoul df every company. 
Inſinuating, to gain a party, and watch- 
ful in keeping i it up; eaſy with the ow 
ple, and lofty with the great. 
4 Dexterous. that he may come at the 
prince's temper, the genius of the miniſ- 
ters, and the influence of favourites. 
Alrtfulin intrigues and cabals, to ſupport 
the preſent miniſtry, as favourable to 
France; and hinder the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the former, as an enemy to it. 
. Affecting great confidence in the na- 
tion's honour and probity ; but having 
Always in his hand the laſt treaty of peace, 
ta ſee to the obſervance of the articles. 
= Laſtly, cultivating for ſome years the 
tranquillity between the two nations, this 
being the capital point of his embaſly, 
that — may have time to form a 
n LE T- 
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yy 7 be Mindarin Cham- pi pi, to the Manda 3 
rin Kie-tou-na, at Pekin. : 


| Lodi 3 
Had a bend intimated to you the 
1 Frenchplenipotentiary's fall; and now 
it is come, to ſome purpoſe. His courage 
being very mettleſome, he has ſeized the 
very firſt opportunity of fighting; ſo that; 
there was a neceſſity of locking him up 
in a room, and ſending for a file of muſ- ] 
queteers to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate's, 
at whoſe houſe he had raiſed ſuch a diſtur- 
| bance, before he could be brought to lign | 
a paper agreeing to forget that he is a ſol- 
dier, and mind only his miniſterial office. 
As the politicians in England make in- 
ferences on every thing, ſome conſtrue 
this detention, by which the crown of 
France itſelf was, for ſome minutes, put | 
under arreſt, to preſage glory to England. 
Some carry political ſuperſtition ſo far 
as to believe, that, in the firſt battle be- 
tween the two nations, the king of F _ 
Wi 


ill be taken priſoner. Yet I have been 
Fold of an Engliſh lord, who, notwith- 


Way a thouſand guineas that will not be the 
caſe ; and his reaſon 1s, becauſe Lewis 


: he he F ifteenth does not go into the field. 


; and the very perſons, who are deputed by 
he firſt in expoſing it to public deriſion. 


LETTER XVI. 


e Mandarin Kie-tou-na, to the Mandarin 
I ent". pi, at 8 . 


| Pekin, | 
OME ee againſt the 


; — Chriſtian religion and its teachers, 
having been lately laid before our ſublime 
Emperor, he appointed an extraordinary 
Fommiſſion for inquiring into the allega- 
tions. The Chineſe mandarins, on pe- 
uſing an authentic account of the Chriſ- 
tian doctrine and morality,. reſolved, that 


COON, 
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anding all ominous predictions, offers to 


= Thus it is that miniſters diſgrace the 
Princes they repreſent at foreign courts; 


the ſtates to do honour to their nation, are 


2 
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with regard to its ceremonies it was ridi- 
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48 CHINESE SPY. 1 
culous, mean, extravagant, and irratio- 
nal; but could in no wiſe affect the con- 
ſtitution or public tranquillity, its morality 

being unexceptionable: for lenity, mildneſs, 
and benevolence, and eſpecially obedi- 
ence to ſuperiors, and -will towards 

all men, are the very foundations of it; 
ſtrictly forbidding theft, violence, fraud, 
and rapine. It ſays, Thou ſhalt not lye, 8 
Thou ſhalt not ſlander, Thou ſhalt not 
take away thy neighbour's wife. The love 
of God, juſtice, and ſelf-denial, are 
ſtrongly recommended in every part of it. 
Farther, this religion was found to be 
very peaceable, and promotive of quiet 
and good neighbourhood; accordingly, 
on the commiſſioners report, the emperor} 
ordered that things ſhould. remain on the 
former footing, and that the bonzes of 
this ſect might reſide at Pekin unmoleſted. 
© Town, the contraſt between this religion 
and thoſe who profeſs it is unaccountable. | 

I have cauſed private inquiries to be made 
into the domeſtic behaviour of thoſe} 
Chriſtian mandarins, who croſs the ſeas} 
amidſt ſo many hardſhips and dangers, 

and take ſo much pains to inſtruct men 
| who in no wile are related to them, and 

5 a 0 
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to whom they owe no obligations; and, 
after all, it appears to me, that theſe mi- 


niſters of Chriſt are lofty and arrogant, 
ſour and conceited, ambitious and eager 
after titles, diſtinctions, and honours, 

Solve me this riddle, and, if thou canſt 


diſcover what their deſign is, acquaint me 
with it; for I cannot think that men act 
at random 1n .what they make their main 


buſineſs, and with ſuch intenſe applica- 
tion, There 1s always ſome private view, 


and generally not that which is imagined, 


LETTER XVII. 


The Mandarin Cham-pi-pi, to the Manda- 


rin Kie-tou-na, at Pekin, 


5 London. 
HERE was no need of an extraor- 
| dinary commiſſion for inquiring 
into the Chriſtian worſhip. As to the prac- 


tice of certain duties, that is what all reli- 


gions agree in. Nothing can have a nearer 
affinity to the morality of one ſect 
than that of another. Theft, lying, ſlan- 
der, are forbidden by them all: they all 
recommend the love of one's neighbour, 

Vor. VI. D charity, 


% CHINESE S 
charity, and ſubmiſſion, with an abſti- 
nence from unlawful pleaſures, and the 
government of our paſſions. 


Any ſect failing in only one of theſe 


points would ſoon be at an end, as 
it would be attended with a general cor- 
ruption of manners, which of courſe 
muſt be productive of confuſion and ruin. 


However different the doctrine of every 


religion may be, the morality muſt ne. 
ceſſarily be the ſame. 
Notwithſtanding this uniformity, a with 
government will not fail to ſecure itſelf 
againſt a foreign religion, which, not being 
adapted either to the climate, or to its po- 
litical and civil laws, n may occaſion great 


3 diſturbances. 


Thoſe ſes, which endeavour to eſta- 


'blith themſelves in a foreign country, can- 


not compaſs their ends but by weakneſs 
and ſubmiſſion. It is one of the prin- 


cipal maxims of a new religion, to inſinu- 
ate itſelf underhand, and as inſenſibly as 


it can; for, ſhould it make a noiſe, the 


government would be alarmed, and quickly 


ſuppreſs it. Thus obedience and reſigna- 


tion are no more than political appearan- 


ces, to procure a toleration; but when 
once it comes to be embraced * the 
great 
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great men, and countenanced by the 
prince; in a word, when it is become a 
match for the eſtabliſhed religion, then 
it burſts out, and, like a torrent, bears 
down all before it. 
This ſame Chriſtianity, which in Chitin | 

| appears ſo meek, ſo diſintereſted, and fo 
| undeſigning, took the ſame meaſures with 
the Pagans. It ſhrouded itſelf a long 

time in obſcurity and ſilence : the Roman 
emperors ſcarce heard any thing of it 
for ſeveral centuries. One would have 
thought, from its demure appearance, 
that it aſked nothing; but when it had 
thus clandeſtinely prepared all its engines, 
had ſet all its ſprings to work, and 
its forces were come to be on a balance 
with thoſe of Paganiſm, it openly decla- 
red itſelf the enemy of the old religion, 
and overthrew it at one blow: it reduced 
all Europe to a conformity, and obliged 
its ſovereigns to receive baptiſm. This 
part of the world has not now any go- 
vernment where the Chriſtian doctrine is 
not eſtabliſhed; and its ambition, not 
ſatisfied with Europe, is taking large 
ſtrides towards bringing Aſia, Africa, and. 
. under its yoke, 1 


De I proſtrate. 
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1 proſtrate myſelf before the compre. b 
ne judgment of our auguſt emperor, 
and ever admire his wiſdom. But where. 
fore: aſſemble a council to deliberate on | 
what has been already decided? We have 
Aeveral edicts of our emperors, by which 
no churches are to be built to Chriſt, and 
ſtrictly forbidding all Chineſe to embrace 


that religion: what need of ay thing : 
farther? 


As to the ioaitics. whoſe behaviour 1 
ſeems fo unaccountable to thee, it is not 


at all ſo to me. The favourite paſſion of | 
that ſet of men is a thirſt of power and 
" ſuperiority. This is an impreſſion of ſelf. 

love, and the more ſtrong and ſenlible 


from the labours and troubles annexed Mt 


to it. 

There are two ways of gratifying c our 
| vanity; one, temporal g government, and this 

is the ſelfl. love of kings; the other, the 
lupremacy of ſpiritual government, and 
this ſelf love is that of prieſts : the latter 
is the more lively and active, ſince, to the 
pleaſure accruing from it in this life, it 
adds the hope of an eternal felicity i in the 
other. 


L E T. 


made Portu 


its cradle, and but 
once have been old, 


child again. 
The European governments, Tohſerve 
have their periodical ages of ſtrengt 
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LETT ER XVIII 555 


7 be Mandarin Ni- can, to the Mandari 


. pi, at London. 


hh Libor, | 4 
\H1S comes from Liſbon, 
created the world, and ten = 
ſand years after, ſpitting on the earth, he 
This kingdom is poſte- 
rior to Spain itſelf: one would think that 
it is but yeſterday that it came out of na 


ture's hands. 


The men are not yet formed, the ad 
lies fallow, and nothing of arts and trades 
is to be ſeen in it. In ſhort, Portugal 
is the America of Europe, and much of 


1t remains yet to be diſcovered. Iz 


I could almoſt fay, that this nation is in 
juſt born. It may 
but is become a 


and 
weakneſs, grandeur and abaſement; the 


people are alternately powerful and weak, | 


active and indolent. Fs 
D 3 Portugal's 
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letters. It is indeed the ſame ground as 


— 
— 
— 


1. Dined lately with a lord, who had 


 Ob-or-nob ; It is a kind of ſounding 10 
arms; at which the company are to make 
ready to begin the healths, or toafts as 


_ progreſſion. Political zoafts take the lead; 


| vance for ruining one's own, The gueſts, 


- £ —_ 
1 St 
— 112 bo. * 1 
_ — — — — — — 936—— 
- — * 
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Portugabs preſent ſtate is a lethargy. : 
This people ſhall be the ſubject of ſeveral | 


other men lived on; but certainly the Por- 


tugueſe differ very much from the other 
inhabitants of this « continent. | 


5 E T T E R XIX. 


2 7 Je Mandarin Cham-pi-pi, to the Manda- | 


rin Kie- -tou-na, at Pekin. 


London. 


given me repeated invitations. After 
dinner, the table being cleared, and bottles 
and glaſſes brought, one of the company 
very ſpiritedly pronounced theſe words, 


they are here called. 
In this ceremony there is an eſtabliſhed 


then come the pretty women, and theſe 


go on to the end of the chapter. . 
Theſe healths are an admirable contri- 


after 


gy. 


2ral | 


| as 


we 


or- 
her 
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after gorging themſelves with various 
foods, fall to ſwillng till they have quite 
loſt their reaſon. The toaſting of the 


royal family alone 1s ſufficient to make a 
company drunk; nine or ten bumpers 1 18 


the thing in its preſent ſtate, unleſs the 


toaſter ſwallows them all down in one 
glaſs. 
All are to drink the healths on an {equal : 
footing, without ſo much as a hair's breadth 


difference in the bumpers; for, at an 
Engliſh table, it is an indiſpenſable law, 


that every one are to diſorder themſelves. 
Theſe healths give riſe to an infinite 


pow i of diſeaſes; they are productive 


of the gout, the ſtone, and gravel: the 
jolly Britons make invalids of themſelves 


in wiſhing health to others. 


- Some toaſts, however, muſt be account- 
ed of ill | conſequence; for the health of a 


certain “ perſon is not to be drunk. 


Engliſh z09ffs, inſtead of being ſedenta- 
ry, are ever on the wing, roving over every 


part of the world. A general who is 
abroad, and hundreds of leagues from 


Great-Britain, makes hundreds drunk 
here over day ; and fo far from having 


3 drunk 


* He muſt mein che Pretender ; but chat toaſt is 


now at an end. 
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drunk with theſe people, he knows no- 


5 thing in the world about them. It is not 


uriconimon that healths are drunk to the 


dead; and in the news they find that for 
days, and ſometimes weeks, they have been 


toafting a carcaſe. 
War has its particular toaſt: 2 to 


the Britiſh arms lays many a Briton on the 
ground; they impair their conſtitution in 


mending that of the ſtate. 
The toaſts are, not the ſame in every 
part of London: that of St. James's 


{treet is different from that of Lombard- 


ſtreet; the precincts of the Exchange 


never toaſt the royal family, or include 
them all in one moderate glaſs z it is the 


quality who diſtinguiſh themſelves 1 in rhas 


: ves of competition. 


The French drink to the perſons pte- 


| ſent; the Englifh, to the health of the ab- 
ſent. Whether it be il]-breeding to toaſt 


the fair-ſex in their preſence, Iknow not; 
bur it 1s certain,. that in England the 


_ ladies are withdrawn before their healths 


come on. 
More than one woman is 0 much 


d toaſted, that ſhe may boaſt of having 
ſeveral times intoxicated the beſt part of 
the nation: yet this toaſting is of no real 


advantage 


Ac 


al 
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advantage to og: ladies ; for, whilſt 
glaſſes are breaking to their health, they 
are left to keep company with themſelves. 

I have been told of a young lady at 
court, who laid her injunctions on all the 
young nobility of her acquaintance, ne- 


ver to drink her health: and ſhe found 


herſelf the better for it; ſeveral, who uſed 
to be caſting her from morning to night 
at the tavern, now cloſely attended her : 


kevee. 


With regard to che fair-ſex, there are 


modeſt and immodeſt roaſts ; that is, 
drinking to all women of virtue, and to 
all abandoned women : the former are fo 


few, that Britiſh brains can go through 


with them very compoſedly; it is the lat 
ter which ſet the company in an uproar. 


Though there be a collection of healths 


which would fill a middle-ſized book, the 


repetitions are ſo many that a company 
are ſoon brought to the laſt leaf of their 
toaſting- book; then, for want of friends, 
they drink to their enemies, fince an 
Engliſhman muſt ever 70aft over his cups. 

Tradition ſpeaks of a club of bottle- 


men in Queen Anne's time, who, to fave 


the trouble of inventing new healths, uſed 
to 1 hell: the firſt health was Lucifer; 
Ds 1 then 


* 
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then all the infernal family and chieftains 
went round; but theſe toaſts. likewiſe were 
ſoon exhauſted, the demons: being not fo 
numerous as the dead; fo, to prolong the 
feſtivity, they added to their toaſts thoſe 
memorable perſonages, whoſe portion is 

_ eternal miſery. This club has already 

_ emptied two thouſand ton of wine in ho- 
nour of popes and cardinals broiling in 
It̃t is thought, that, at the commence- 
ment of the next century, this laudable 
ſociety will proceed to toaſt the Romiſh 
prieſts and friars; which, in all likeli- 
hood will furniſh bumpers for two or three 
hundred years; and, ſhould they after- 
wards admit among their toaſts all the 
emperors, kings, politicians, miniſters, 
and ſecretaries of ſtate, who are damned, 
they may toaſt away to the end of the 
work. ©: e 


1. E T. 
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LETTER XK; 


7 he Same, to the Same, at Pekin. 


London. 


1 HE R E is an animal here of a ſpe- 


cies quite unknown in China; it is 


called a ſham-gallant, from its feigning 
perpetually to be a favourite of the wo- 
men: not that he troubles himſelf about 
women's favours; but his buſineſs is to 
make others believe it. : 
This ideal gallant puts himſelf to real 
torture; his brain muſt be continually at 


work in ſtriking out new devices to keep 


up his reputation; he muſt affect to be 


familiar with women whom he does not 


know, and give innuendos of delights 
which he never was admitted to taſte: 


he muſt cough much, affect to have 


caught cold, thereby giving to underſtand 
that he ſpent the night with ſome beauty, 
and left her very early in the morning: 


he muſt always have about him a dozen 


of miniature pictures, as ſo many indica- 
tions of his being the Adonis of the origi- 
nals: + he muſt haunt all the public walks, 


otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe he will ſoon forfeit the charac- 


ter he affects. 


He muſt be at the opera at the draw- 


ing- up of the curtain, make his appear- 


ance at Covent-Garden at the middle of 
the play, and haſtily come into Drury- 


Lane houſe at the dropping of the cur- 
| tain. Theſe are the functions which a 


| ſham-gallant muſt conſtantly paſs through 
as he values his character; a character, 
which a Chineſe would think wretchedneſs 


in the abſtract. 


| L E T 1 ER XXI. 
The Same, to the Some, al u Pekin. 
London. 


I Lately paid a viſit to a ; lady of quality; 
4 and an Engliſhman, who was viſiting 


there like mylelf, aſked her how many 
- children ſhe had. The lady, to my great 


amazement, anſwered, ' that ſhe did not 
keep an account of ſuch particulars, but, 


if he pleaſed to aſk her chambermaid, 


ſhe could inform him. Thou mayeſt 
judge from this, whether the European 
| women mind what paſſes in their houſe, 
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when they do not Eno what happens in 
their bed. 


A lady of quality thigks it hh 


W her to look i into the affairs of her houſhold; 
E this care is left to a ſteward ; and the —_ 


fineſs of the houſe is tranſacted by her huſ- 


band, as chief domeſtic, in conjunction with 


a dozen footmen. 
Particular ſocieties are an image of the 


general ſociety : every private houſe is a 


ſtate within the ſtate : they are ſmall re- 
publics, the aſſemblage of which forms 
that of the nation. : 
Nature and religion, in uniting a man 


and woman by marriage, diſtribute their 
offices to each; one has his obligations, 


the other her duties; and a failure on ei- 
ther ſide muſt diſturb the public order, 
and overthrow the republic. 


The Chineſe women are perfectly well 


acquainted with their conjugal duties, 
and ſedulouſſy act up to them: being by 
the laws confined within doors, they are 
always amidſt their domeſtic concerns, 


which they make their chief ſtudy. This 


matrimonial morality they know nothing 
of in Europe; a woman here ſeems to 
give her hand to a man, with a view of 

en 


\ 
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exempting herſelf from every obligation, 


and marries only to live the more at eh 


LETTER XXII. 


The Same, to- the Same, at Pekin. 


WOW 


TP H E European governments do not 


provide for the people's ſubſiſtence: 
this great concern, ſo deſerving the atten- 


tion of the political and civil conſtitution, 
is left to chance; live who can. 


France and England ſwarm with people 


who may be ſaid to have no exiſtence 
of their own; they live at ſecond-hand, 
for their income riſes from the fuperfiuity 


of others.- 

I am told there are, at leaſt, 20,000 
perſons 1 in Paris and London, who. when 
they riſe in the morning know not where 


to get a dinner: their exiſtence, which 


reſts only on one daily meal, is wound 
up every day like a clock : twenty-four 
hours is the duration of their life ; they 


are indebted to others for the very alr 
| they breathe. Yet ſome kind of ingenu- 


ity 


ge. 
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ity they muſt have, thus to raiſe contri- 
butions on the public for their ſubſiſtence. 

The moſt diſtinguiſned among theſe 
ephemeriſts are the projectors: they have 
always a letter-caſe ſtuffed with ſchemes, 
and though there be a certain profit of 
ſeveral millions, they will transfer a great 
part of it to you, only for advancing fome 
ſmall fam. What is very ſtrange in ſuch. 
a bargain is, that they are ſure it will 
anſwer: they are known to the miniſters, 
they confer with the great, they have ac- 
ceſs every e * want ne but 
money. 

The ſecond are the e theſe can 
make gold, and tranſmute metals; they are 
acquainted with the darkeſt myſteries of 
phyſics: all nature lies open to them. 
Here again the profit is evident; yet for a 
few ſilver pieces they offer you ingots of 
gold, as many as you ſhall pleaſe. This 


claſs, however, are falling into diſrepute, 


yet are not without their cuſtomers; for, 


thanks to human folly, the art of making 


gold has {till ſome behevers. 

But the number of the votaries to the 

great work is nothing in compariſon: of 

thoſe who follow the little work, The 

love-brokers | in this copant far outſtrip 
thoſe 
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thoſe who follow any other myſtery ; it is 
the ſureſt and ſhorteſt cut to make one's 
fortune. Accordingly numbers of well- 
bred creditable people chooſe this calling; 
many, whoarenow1n conſiderable poſts and 
employments, would haye wanted bread, 
had it not been for their addreſsin coupling 
Theſe dextrous perſons muſt be allow- 
ed very uſeful in ſociety, otherwiſe vice 
would be at a ſtand, or have a long way 
about to go; whereas their intervention 
brings it immediately to a point. 

Ihe third claſs of thoſe whoſe ſubſi- 
ſtence is precarious and dependent, are 
the ſycophants by profeſſion : the great can- 
not do without theſe; for who would they 
get to cry up their equipages, their dogs, 
and their horſes ? who would extol their 
cooks? and, what is more, who would com- 
pliment them on their taſte, knowledge, 
and wit? Raſe abject fouls, to be thus con- 
tinually lying! and ſuch wretches are the 

ſycophants. 

Profeſſed gameſters I omir, as forming 

a claſs by themſelves ; and the number ot 


theſe at London, equals that of the ftars 
in the firmament. ; 
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LETTER XXIII. 
The Mandarin Chama -pi, to the Manda- 


rin Oe . at Pekin. 
)W- 
71CE Lond m. 
ray 1 Kane vice is in cloſe e with 
virtue; in many caſes they appear 


dlended, Here, the worthy people are 
only thoſe who prudently guard againſt 


b- 

_ diſcovery, that they are otherwiſe. 
an. The baronet lately took me to a mixed 
hey Ncompany, who are all eſteemed very wor- 


thy perſons, people of character, 
heir Having ſeated ourſelves, and looked 
om. about a while, my companion whiſpered 
oe, Ito me, All ſham. . You do not ſay fo! 
On- Nanſwered I: what ! that man in black, with 
the ſo ſanctified a look, and who appears to 
be an eccleſiaſtic ; who talks ſo exaltedly 
ning of God, and the nothingneſs of ſublunary 
r of ings; is he a hypocrite ? 
ſtars I do not mean quite ſo much as that, 
replied the baronet : nay, he has many 
virtues z the purity of his morals charms 
choſe who converſe with him; he is aſſidu- 
T. (ous in his functions as a clergyman, and 
behaves 
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is it all mere talk? He is not deſtitute of 
morality, and generally exerts it in in- 
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behaves well as a member of ſociety, bull v 
harbours a paſſion for that lady next him a 
Vhich all the rigour of his morality cannot pe 
eradicate. 1 0 IE, 


And that gentleman next but one tu ut 


him, added I, who has been proving W de 
that he who retains another's property can · I ut 


not be an honeſt man, is he another im. ¶ ſc 
poſtor ? No, ſaid he, he is a man of mo- w. 


rals, and particularly the moſt rigid ca. ve 
ſuiſt, in point of reſtitution, whom I everſſ ar 
knew: he demonſtrates geometrically that fiy 
there is no being virtuous with a diſpoli- op 
tion to defraud another of his property. I ſo 


never heard any thing ſtronger than hi an 
reaſonings upon this head. But he him - ¶ tic 
{lf moſt unjuſtly retains a very conſide-· I ro 
rable truſt committed to him ſome year bi 
fince, whilſt the true proprietor is ſtrait I of 
ened ; by this he is enabled to keep hi an 
equipage, and come here in full caſe, toſ tir 


make a parade of his ẽlocution and pro- I ſhi 


bity, againſt the horrid crime of keep-ſit 
ing what does not belong to us. we 
And that third gentleman, continued I, 
who has juſt been fo keen on the uſurers, 


 veighingN an 
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but veighing againſt lending on intereſt with 
ima ſecurity. On this topic, beſides the goſ- 
ot pel, he introduces authorities from Pagans, 

among whom ſuch loans were forbidden 
e tog under great penalties : he evinces, beyond 
ing, denial, that, be the caſe what it will, it is 
can · utterly inconſiſtent with honour and con- 

im. ſcience to take ſix per cent. it is indeed 
what he never does, for he. has, at this 
very time, in his houſe, pledges to the 
amount of ten thouſand pounds at twenty- 
five per cent. And that middle-aged lady, 
oppolite that conſcientious gentleman, and 
ſo modeſtly dreſſed, with down-caſt eyes, 
and ever talking of God, 1s not her prac- 
tice of a piece ? Why, anſwered the ba- 
ronet, to be ſure the flame of divine love 
burns in her very ſtrongly ; ſhe 1s full 
of ejaculations and devout breathings, 
and never miſſes going to church four 
times a day; only it is to be wiſhed that 
ſhe did not always chuſe thoſe times when 
It is moſt frequented, that her devotion 
were actuated purely by divine. motives, 
and that in her Chriſtian charity ſhe would 
be leſs choleric and imperious in her 
houſe. I would have her devotion not 
to be a perpetual plague to all about her, 
and that, as ſhe ſets up for ſuch a fervent 

love 
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love of God, ſhe would have ſome little 
affection for her huſband and children, 


with a 2 of fellow. feeling for her ſer 


vants. 


And that lady behind her, Who was fay- 


ing to the gentleman ſtanding on one 
ſide of her chair, that ſhe cannot abide a 
man ſhould look her in the face, is that 


no more than grimace ? No, ſhe 1s really 


inconceivably nice in love-affairs : I dare 
ſay ſhe would tear that man's eyes out, 
Pos ſhould tell her to her face that he 
loves her: ſhe may in ſuch articles be ſaid 


to have a ſtrength of mind above her ſex; 
yet that eccleſiaſtical Adonis over-againſ 


her has kindled a foible in her breaſt, 
which all her affected modeſty, or more 
ſolid virtue, is not able to ſuppreſs. 


You obſerve the other next her, who 
has ſo glibly exerciſed her tongue againſt 
the luxury, prodigality, and enormous 
expences of the preſent times, as an ob- 


ſtruction to the progreſs of virtue, educa- 


tion in general being cramped by excels 
in other diſburſements : does ſhe practiſe 
as the preaches? Yes, anſwered he, ſhe 
is a very regular woman, and under- 
ſtands good management: ſhe is ſaid to 


have even read Ariſtotle's Oeconomics, 


pure i 


ittle 
ren, 


ſer- 


ſay- 
One 
de a 
that 
eally 
dare 
out, 
t he 
> ſaid 
ſex; 
aink 
ealt, 
nore 


who 
ainſt 
nous 
ob- 
uca- 
xceſs 
ctiſe 
, ſhe 
1der- 
id to 
nics, 
arely 
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purely to improve herſelf in domeſtic 
qualifications. No luxury or profuſe- 
neſs is ſeen where ſhe has any hand, and 
great are her ſavings to her huſpand: but 
then hat can be ſaid for the much greater 
ſums which ſhe hazards at play? It is not 
long ſince, in one night only, ſhe loſt as 
much money as would defray the educa- 
tion of three of her children, and portion 
her eldeſt daughter, who now, very pro- 


bably, muſt go without a huſband. 


Thus it is, replied the baronet, that, 
among us, they who aim at diſtinguifh- 
ing themſelves from others by ſolid qua- 


lities, acquire the wiſhed-for reputation. 


Sir, faid J, your virtue is ſo near a-kin to 

vice, that an immoral Chineſe is on a 

footing with a virtuous European. 
Such villainies, covered with the veil of 


religion, or prudential regards, are, in 


my opinion, the more dangerous. I aver, 
that, in ſound morality, bare-faced guilt is 
leſs criminal; for its bare- facedneſs, be- 
ing ever diſguſtful and offenſive, is the 
cauſe of its being ſnunned; whereas the 
8 . is of an attractive nature. 


L E T. 
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LETTER XXIV. 5 


The Mandarin Ni- ou-ran, jo the Mandarin he 
ET e at a Pall 


Liſbon. le 
HE 8 of the king of Por. Nan 
tugal are immenſe ; his ſovereignty ſl * 
extends to every part of the globe; fo that 
he may be ſaid to reign all over the uni- 
verſe. The Romans, who conquered all 
the nations of the earth, did not carry 
their empire io far. Yet this monarch, 
with all his greatneſs, is ſo diminutive, 
as ſcarce to be perceived in Europe. The 
continent hardly knows there is any ſuch 
monarchy, its ſubjects being ſo very few. 
Portugal is ſo bare of people, that the NP. 
village where we make our eee eint has in 
more inhabitants. th 
This depopulation is not owing to Wit 
any natural diſadvantage: perhaps there Evi 
is not a country better adapted for the co 
propagation of the human ſpecies, than 
Portugal; a fine ſerene air, with a climate Ifo 
totally free from thoſe diſtemperatures and Ny 
ene which cramp nature in its o 
- Pen: 
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products: it is in the politicalſyſtem, or the 
government, that the fault lies. Agra- 
jan laws, duly executed, are wanting; 
very one does with his lands as he pleaſes: 
he whole monarchy may be left to lie 
fallow, without a word to be ſaid to the 
"wners : now, as I have proved to thee 
lſewhere, agriculture and 3 80 8 
and in hand, 

You do not ſee a farmer or huſband- 
man throughout the whole kingdom: 
- Wowing and reaping are . quite un- 

nown here. 

This kingdom's harveſt is made in the 
new world, and brought every year 
in ſpecie to Liſbon in leathern bags. This 
is the commodity which furniſhes 1 it with 
l other commodities. 

This one circumſtance ſhews os. thas 
Portugal is continually in jeopardy ; for, 
in caſe of a bad harveſt in thoſe two or 
three nations which ſupply it with corn, 
it muſt ſtarve; people who deal in pro- 
vitons ſelling only the ſurplus of home- 


conſumption. 


Natural neceſſaries, as the materials of 
food and apparel, ſhould always be culti- 
vated at home; and as to the requiſites of 
oltentation and taxurys if ey are ns Je 

rom 
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from abroad, it is not perhaps ſo mu 
amiſs. It is amazing, that people v 
talk ſo much of their politics and wil. 
regulations, ſhould never have thought 
ſecuring the main chance by agricultuy 
and grafiery, but, amidſt fo many exa 


ples, neglect the very firſt principles « $ 
_ — 9 IT YE ; 
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The Mandarin Cham-pi-pi, to the Mank 
rin Cotao-yu- ſe, at / Pekin. 


„ 2; | : Laid 
AHE following came to me by th 
penny poſt. No very amport: 
diſpatches are to be expected from 
courier who values his labour fo very low 
and I do not ſend thee this as any gre: 
matter. 
I ſuppoſe it a a critique on thi Englil * 
theatre, as calling in every thing that cal 


be thought of to expoſe it in every light 


| morals, elegance, propriety, and manage] 
ment. 


% M ay 
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* « Mr. CuixxEsx, 
1 II ſeems you have no public theatre 


ght . at Pekin, and inſtead of plays only 
un rhapſodies, and theſe acted in private 
« houſes, by a parcel of buffoons, as they 
are fent for. The want of ſuch an in- 
« ſtitution little agrees with the idea en- 
4 tertained of your nation, as one of the 
* moſt ingenious and beſt policed in the 
« world. ; 
« It is plays alone that diſtinguiſh 
« civiliſed nations from thoſe which 
are otherwiſe. The ſavages are ſuch, 
« only becauſe they have no theatres ; 
and even we Engliſhmen, ourſelves, 
were it not for Covent-Garden and 
« Drury-Lane houſes, ſhould be con- 
founded with barbarians. Indeed, how 
| ſhould a nation have morals and man- 
ners without a ſchool for teaching them? 
10 Religion, 1 it is plain, can effect no ſuch 
i improvement ; for people of ſenſe have 
« long fince left off going to church, 
whereas they ſcarce mils A * at the : 
* Play. 
e method then, that you ſhould | 
« obſerve in founding a dramatic theatre 
« Mr" at Pekin, is this: You are firſt to make 


I choice of a large | anal round, and 
3 VI. ne there 
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make its appearance. The cieling tc 


may come down without obſtruction 
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there build a ſpacious lofty faloon, 
where three or four thouſand ſpectators . 


may fit at eaſe; for there are always . 
more people at a theatre than at church; 
and it has been obſerved, that the worſt 


play draws more company than the beſt ac 


ſermon. 6 
Roundthe inſide of this ſaloon you are 

to run ſeveral rows of ſeparate boxes, . 
that the young ladies and gentlemenfſ« 
may act together ſeveral litttle dumbſſ« 
ſcenes, whilſt the play is going forwards. . 


%, Over theſe rows you will likewiſeſſ« 


build a gallery; the ſucceſs of plays 


thoſe judicious perſons who generally. 


fill that place. 0 


« At the farther end of this ſaloon vouf .. 
are to build the ſtage, which ſhould beſſ« 


about five feet and a half high fro 
the ground. On the flooring of thig . 
ſtage are to be openings, that, on occaJſ« 


ſion, ghoſts may riſe, and hell 1tſeli 


repreſent an open ſky, that the Godyſ« 


the deſcent of a Deity in all his attrif}« 
butes being found to have a very goodſ 


8 effect on the audience. „„ ( 
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« Be ſure to hang 


75 
ſix large luſtres 


over the ſtage, that the actors may 40 
ſee to ſpeak; for day- light muſt never 


1 


orſt I. 


be ſeen in a theatre. One ray from 
the ſun would ſpoil the beſt play; for 
plays, to be repreſented truly, mult be 
acted in a falſe light, = 
Behind the ſtage you are to provide - 
large warehouſes for the theatrical uten- 


fils and equipages, particularly one 


which may contain a ſcene or two of 
clouds, and as many ſets of ſkies, clou- 
dy and ſerene, to ſerve occaſionally. 


Next to this you muſt have another, 


for the ſun and moon, and ſome con- 
ſtellations: theſe ſtars being of linen, it 
will behove you to take care that the 


moths do not get into the ſun, and the 
rats not gnaw the moon to pieces. 


« Having thus ſecured the firmament, 
your next care muſt be about the cle- 
ments. 
The princes introduced on the "OUS | 


generally coming from the Eaſt or 
Weſt Indies, it will be neceſſary to 


have a paſte-board fea, which is to be 


kept within a long entry, or paſſage, 
and never to be undammed but at the 
Proper moment. 

E 2 


« You 
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c You will alſo want ſome rivers, other: 
« wiſe the principal perſonages will be at 


5-4 


a loſs: the theatrical country being 
very much interſected, you cannot do 


„ without rivers: however, this you may 


ebe eaſy about; for, the waves being 
of boards, your carPeiier will pro- 
* vide rivers. 
“ Another requiſite piece of furniture 
is bridges, as otherwiſe the actors would 
« be on one ſide the water, and the au- 
* dience on the other. 
« Beſides the ſea and rivers, you muſt 

„ alſo have ſome ſhipping ; elſe how will 
you land the foreign potentates on the 
* ſtage? 
Tou would otherwiſe be under a ne- 
«- ceſlity of bringing them in calaſhes, or 
on camels ; but what ſpectator do you 
think will wait a year at leaſt for their 
« coming? 
On the landing a principal per- 
« ſonage, immediately drop anchor, that 
the play may not be wrecked at the 

very harbour's mouth. 
« You muſt provide half a dozen gil 


« yachts, to ſeize thoſe princeſſes whoſe 


virtue would not allow them to gra- 
a may a lover on the ſtage, but will 
not 
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not be ſo ſcrupulous when carried off 


to the other ſide of the warer. 


Lou muſt provide a cloſe, which 


will hold a ſcore of palaces, gardens, 


avenues, immenſe heaths, and plains, 
mountains, and large foreſts of oak and 


pines; but herein be ſure not to exceed 
the extent of a thouſand leagues. 


« You cannot well be without bar- 
racks for the dramatical red-coats, one 


wing for the foot, and another for the 
horſe. 


« An arſenal will likewiſe be noni y. 


and it muſt be well ſtored with offen- 


ſive and defenſive arms, from batter- 
ing · cannon and broad- words to a poc- 


ket · piſtol and a poniard. 


2 Direatly behind the theatre muſt be 
two cleſets for the inſtruments of death; 


one to hold the veſſels, cups and goblets, 


for poiſoning thoſe perſons who are to 
die without any loſs of blood. 


„ Between theſe two cloſets leave a 


wide ſpace for gibbets, racks, and pillo- 


ries; for in a well-policed theatre there 


muſt be an execution twice a week. 
“ Behind all theſe warchouſes you muſt | 
have a burial-place for the unfortunate 
heroes of the drama: here you muſt 
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not ſpare for ground, as in high tra- 


gedy the ſword or poiſon carries off 
every year at leaſt three hundred empe- 


* rors, as many potentates, two hundred 


queens, and above one hundred confi- 


dents, excluſive of thoſe great perſona- 


ges whoſe happineſs 1 it is to die a na- 


tural death. 


Having completed your theatre and 


_ warehouſes, you proceed to form your 


company: herein tragedy muſt be your 
firſt care; for you muſt begin by ſetting 


your. audience a weeping, before you 
make them laugh. 


Chooſe for you tragic actors perſons 
of a ſolemn countenance, and whoſe diſ- 
6 mal aſpect may cauſe a general mourn- 


ing in the houſe. 
** Ygur capital actor ſhould have a 


thundering voice; no matter for his 
ſtature, if he does but make a noiſe: 
for tragedy is a work of the lungs; its 
perfection conſiſts in mouthing and bel- 
lowing, and throwing oneſelf into 
ſtrange poſtures, raving like a demoniac. 


. * Your prime adreſs, to excel, muſt 


ak 
cc 


cency, and forget her ſex, that ſhe may 
* give herſelf * to ONT and rage with 


« the 
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« the greater power: could ſhe be 
brought to foam a little in her fits of 


: * La 


« a London audience yawn, and proba- 


0 bly would lull yours Pekin ee o 


6<. Beep. 
„But, in caſe you are in want of ge- 


« niuſes for writing tragedies, we will 
« ſend you models, and theſe: you need 
only fill up: we ourſelves do the like 

« with our neighbours the French. 
© Be particularly mindful that your he- 


0 roes, when on the ſtage, ſpeak diffe- 
| Firſt, they 
e muſt modulate their voice into a kind 
« of ſinging, in the dramatical phraſeo- 


© logy called declaiming. Secondly, let 
their expreſſions be ſtrong, glowing, 
ſonorous, and turgid; and all in rhime, : 
or at leaſt in metre. 
% To your beſt tragedies tag e d ; 
“ farces; for, by making your audience 
8 ery three hours ſucceſſively every day, 
** the 


E 4 


paſſion and b it would not be | 
BE 
e tragical ſubjects, be mid to 
© make choice of the moſt extravagant 
« and wonderful; and be ſure never to 
„keep to nature: it is too plain and 
« uniform to ſtrike the ſenſes : it makes 
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the fibres of their phizzes would be- 
come fo contracted and rigid, that the 
© beft comedies ever written would not 
* afterwards be able to TY them to a 


laugh. 


In the habits of your . be as 
whimſical and groteſque as you poſſi- 
_ ©. bly can; ridiculouſneſs is abſolutely 
V neceſſary to revive the nodding audi- 
© ence: eſpecially let there be a great 
« extravagancy in the minutiæ of the ha- 

« biliments and equipage. 


For inſtance, an Indian emperor's 


« whiſkers ſhould hang down to his 
„ breaft; let the diameter of his um- 
brella not be leſs than eight yards, and 
« his chariot fill the whole ſtage. 

When you bring a king on the ſtage, 
« « crowd | it with guards. A prince, who 
'** ſhould come and relate his misfortunes 


without a ſcore of blackguards at his 


„heels, with long ſticks in their hands, 
painted like * Ah would make little 
or no impreſſion on the audience. 

Let me not forget to tell you that 
60 you muſt provide magicians: the wea- 


© ther being uſually the ſame on the ſtage 


* 


in all ſeaſons, without them there can 


he no rain or hail; and ſometimes a 
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play ad be r N were it not t for | 
a tempeſt. 
If your aldart: have not a voice to 


ſtir the company, call in thunder: 
thunder indeed does not draw tears, 


but it frightens; and whatever Wines 
the ſenſes belongs to tragedy. 
« Beſides magicians, you muſt have 

- phantoms or ghoſts ; for to ſtrike and 


affect is but half the buſineſs; you 
muſt endeavour to terrify likewiſe : pra- 


vide bloody ſhirts for your ghoſts, and 


powder or white paint to make them 
look as pale as death. They are not 


to ſtay long on the ſtage; the effect 
they are to produce, muſt be, as it were, 


inſtantaneous and curſory: however, oc- 
caſion ſo requiring, let them ſpeak; for, 
if the appearance of a phantom IOW, 
much more the ſpeaking. 
“ Do not forget ghoſts; there is no 
doing without them : a tragedy without 


a ghoſt is like a body without a foul. | 


« If you can allo find out perſons fit 


to practiſe charms, it will be a great 


point: there is always ſome neceſſity 


for theſe in a tragedy, were it only to 


prevent laſſitude of mind, and to be- 
E. 5 te If 


cc 
cc 
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„If, after all, the audience fit with 


dry eyes, draw up your luſtres higher, 


and introduce a night-ſcene : this can- 
2" 


not fail; for being without light al- 


* ways inclines one to be melancholy. | 
< Beſides putting the. audience in the 


dark, their pity is alſo to be excited. 


4 An unfortunate king, but ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed of his kingdom, is looked on 
with coldneſs and indifference. The 


rules of proper tragedy require, that he 
ſnould be ſtripped of his dominions, 
be forced to fly his country, without 
any of the attributes of royalty; and, 
to deepen the diſtreſs, it would not 
be amiſs were he to Per quite naked, 
or in his ſhirt. 


When an unhappy princeſs comes - 
on the ſtage to bewail her misfortunes, 


it might do very well if ſhe had two 


or three little children about her: 

and, what could not fail of producing 
an admirable effect, let one of them be 
taught ſome little part, in which he 


thould ſay, in a whimpering tone, that 
he has eaten nothing theſe three days. 


To rate ſympathy to its higheſt 


« 


ac 


pitch, contrive, at the farther end of 

the cheatre, a priſon « or — where 
(0 

one 
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one of your royal or heroic actors is 
« to appear fettered: you cannot conceive 
„ how much an audience is affected by 
« the rattling of a long iron chain. bs 
„ But terror is not the ſole end of tra- 
© cedy ; it ſhould likewiſe excite courage; 
and this cannot be better done than dy 
frequently fighting battles on the ſtage; 
and then be ſure to let it be well ſtrewed 


« with ſlain. 


„ The lat aft of the play, which 


e ſhould ſer every body a crying like 


a whipped ſchool- boy, muſt of courſe 


ebe the moſt tender and pathetic. This 


cannot be better done than by erecting 
«a large ſcaffold on the ſtage, and hang- 


ing it with velvet, as I ſuppoſe it 4s not 


dear in China; for a ſcaffold and black 
velvet immediately draw floods of tears: 
and, if you heighten this circumſtance 


« by bringing in an eXecutioner, It will 


throw the audience into an agony, . 


«© But that the cataſtrophe of the tra- 


[M0 gedy may be as tragical as poſſible, or- 
eder it ſo, that. all che actors come on 
the ſtage, and, in the two laſt ſcenes, 
* ſucceſſively kill one another. Empe- 


« rors, kings; princes, heroes, confidents, 


9 guards, &c. they muſt all fall; ſpare 


** not 
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not the very candle-ſnufter, ins at 


the end of the play, the lights burning 
dim, molt of the ſpectators may quar- 
« rel and butcher one another as my 89 
8 
LETTER XXVI. 
T be Same, to the bn, at Pekin. 


London. | 


Have had a ſecond attack on the ſtage 


ſent me, which, to complete the for. 
b mer, I here tranſmit POWs 


wh Mr. Cui 
Concerning your erecting a theatres 
at Pekin I have only mentioned tra- 
0 * gedy but, beſides entertaining the 
public with the dead, the living muſt 


ö 2 alſo be brought on the ſtage ; and you 
Will find much leſs difficulty in forming 


your comic eſtabliſhment than the tra- 

« Sie: : you may eaſily pick up a com- 
« pany which ſhall make the audience 

« laugh. 

Provide a jeſter, a fop, a lover, a 


* lawyer, a  uſurer, a footman, a miſtreſs, 
„ 
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A go-between, a notary, a prieſt, &c. 


and, if theſe actors do but all agree 
to murder their parts, in which they 


will want but little inſtruction, your co- 
medies will always have a crouded houſe, 


« As to the ſubjects, it is not at all ne- 


ceſſary to obſerve any method in the 
conduct of them, as was formerly the 
way z or, rather fill your prays with | 


little unconnected ſcenes. 


« Do not put your audience to the 


trouble of reflecting, but divert them 


ſo that they may hear out a whole co- 
medy, from the beginning till the end, 
without being obliged to make the leaſt 
uſe of their underſtanding. 


«« There is no need that the actor ex- 
preſs himſelf on the ſtage in the way 


of the world; the ſtagezis not to be 5 


in the model of real converſation; that 


would be too natural: rather make uſe 


of big bombaſtic words, and ahr 
of antitheſes. EN 


A languid play ſhould be enlivened 
with the ſcene of a drunkard; and he 
is to diſtort his face, like one poſieſſed : 
a vaſt deal of morality lies in this 


and, as a ſketch of ſublime comedy, 


* his * have no effect, lay him 
« aſleep 
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tions carried on in thoſe places. 


not allowed of by the rules of comedy 
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There is no conceiving how ſuch ſcene 
cites to love the bottle, are put on 


reformation by theſe repreſentations d 


amiſs, eſpecially if you could give 


per perſons to be knocked down: thi 
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alleep in an eaſy chair: this never faikſſ«« 


to keep the audience awake, eſpecialhſſ«: 
if he ſnores harmoniouſly. Should the 


ſot meet with a cold reception, replace. 
him with a publican : and, if he doe. 


not ſet the audience a laughing, bring. 
in a gang of thieves, or highwaymen 


are liked by perſons of taſte, and eſpe 
cially how very inſtructive they are; 
for young people, whom example en. 


drunkenneſs: and a farther relief t 
the play would be to introduce 
b ͤĩV 15s 45 ar 
« Some priſon-1ntrigues would not be 


natural exhibition of all the abomina{« 
e But, when you are for ſomething ſtiliſ«« 


more ſtriking, ſet your actors togethe 
by the ears; for, though killing b 


there may be as much knocking dow 
as the author pleaſes. However, it i. 
of no ſmall importance to pitch on pre 
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Be very careful to disfigure whatever 
vices you bring upon the ſtage. For 
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is the very criterion of a dramatic au. 


thor's diſcernment. 


For inſtance, if you could procure is 
French fop, and rub him down tho- 
roughly with an oaken towel, ſuch a 
play, you may be ſure, would have a 
long run; not to mention how much 


it would improve the nation's morals. 


„Avoid truth and nature in your re- 


preſentations, as much as poſſible : if 
the firſt managers of the theatre ever 
kept cloſe to thoſe rules, it was owing 


to their want of taſte and genius; the 


times likewiſe were rude and ſimple. 


„The more ingenious moderns have 
ſtruck into a different method, ſpright- 


lineſs and wit ; ; fo that at preſent a ſingle 


play requires as much wit, as would 
formerly have made fifty, What if 
there was more good ſenſe in one an- 
tient play than in fifty modern, wit 


muſt certainly be the thing, for it is 


that alone which raiſes a clap, and eſta- 


bliſhes an author's reputation. 


inſtance, if he be a miſer, a gameſter, a 
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can; blend two or three intrigues tog 


be all confuſion and obſcurity; and 


with ſome droll name or other; be 
duce women for his maſter, procureſſ« 


a keen wit, never be at a loſs for ex 


in ſuch a ſemblance that there can be 


theſe characters, ſo as nothing of then 
may be known. 
Let your comedy exhibit the worl 
in its moſt nauſeous and dereſtabk 
ſcenes; a copy ſhould, by all mean 
repreſent the whole of the original, 

“ Charge your pieces as much as you 


A vw 
 «xXv 
N &o we. 


- 
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ther at once, and eſpecially withou 
relation or connection; ſee that the) 


leave the ſpectator to find them out. 
« Burt to inſure the ſucceſs of all you 
comedies, you muſt have a footman, 


muſt be an arch fellow, and the chi: 
character of the piece. He is to ft. 


- 
- 
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him money, marry him, put him in . 
way of contracting debts z he muſt have « 


c 2. Sa 


pedients ; in a word, he muſt be ſuch « 
a 3 as never was known. 


CO Inquire 1 into the characters of perſoniſſ« | 


of eminence ; bring them on the ſtage - 


no miſtake in them, and thus expoſe]« 
them to the laughter of the town: a 
for any vireves they have, no matter 
cc. 10 
5 
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your buſineſs is to pick out their faults, 


and diſplay them in a ridiculous light. 
Lou are not always to keep to world- 


ly affairs; ſometimes religion muſt be a 
part of your drama, eſpecially its mini- 
ſters: and a mock ſermon, by way 


of entertainment, will not fail of plea- 


ſing, eſpecially the upper regions. 


Exhibit heaven in a ridiculous light: 
then a comedy, however defective in 
other points, will be ſure to take; for 
the world is full of people who are 
never more delighted than when God 
and his ſaints are made a jeſt of. Eſpe- 


cially, mind not to omit the ceremo- 


nies of religion, proceſſions, funerals, &c. 

e Should the audience be ſo dull as 
not to laugh at a mockery of religion, 
try the law: this is an inexhauſtible 


ſubject; and you need only expoſe it in 
the perſons of its iniquitous practi- 


tioners. 
2 Away with all ſeruples about bring- 


ing on the ſtage the moſt libidinous 


and immoral fubjects. If the ſpectators 
e pleaſed with ſuch enormities, ſo 

much the worſe for them. After all, 
it is their own fault that ſuch portrai- 
tures make them vicioug# Your mean- 
| cc ing 
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£4 


e ql 5 b . . | . 
cal morality, intention is every thing 


- 
A 


you may have a bed ſet up there, and, 
after undreſfing herſelf, ſhe may lie 


the lover in, let him throw off hi 
clothes, and go to bed to her. You 


are effentially neceſſary on the ſtage, 
to anſwer that noble end: but that thi 


ing is to amend them; and, in theatri 


On this principle, you need not be 
qualmiſh about bringing a girl in ar 
indecent poſture on the ſtage : nay, 


down, waiting her wiſhed-for lover; 
or, if you will heighten the ſcene, bring 


may indeed contrive ſome little incident 
for drawing the curtains, that the ſpec- 
tator may not ſee the whole tranſaction, 
but only know that it is going on be- 
hind the ſcenes. F 

„That debauchery may appear the 
more hateful, do not forget kiſſes; the 


morality may ſtrike deeper, the actor, 
in embracing a woman, muſt fix hi 
mouth on hers, and vibrating one ano- 
ther in this poſture, make the kiſs las 


three minutes; the time limited, by the 


rules of the drama, for a theatrical kik. 


This vice is certainly to be exploded; 
and how can kiſſes be better exploded 
: than by killing? _ a 


«© When 


| * his charmer, then appear again with a 
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« When you perceive that kiſſes do 


« not ſufficiently affect the audience, al- 


low your actors certain freedoms. - For 
« inſtance, if a woman be refractory, and 
will not quietly comply with her lover's 


« defires, though ſhe is not to be quite 
e raviſhed on the ſtage, as ſomethin 


„ indecent, let her be forcibly ſeized 


« and carried off behind the ſcenes. Take 


care that her cries, during the rape, 


* may be heard by all the houſe; and 


« theſe are gradually to abare, like thoſe of 


« a woman growing faint with ſtruggling 


„till ſhe is quite ſpent, and, at length, 
yielding. Vouractor is to remain aquar- 
* ter of an hour behind the ſcenes with 


4 triumphant ſtrut, to ſee what impreſ- 
“ fion this lively exhibition has made 


cc 


ee 


quent the play-houſe to learn virtue. 


As to expreſſions, the moſt obſcene 
will not be amiſs ; nay, they will in- 
© ſpire the greater horror for that kind of 


1 


* guilt: foul names are likewiſe uſed 


« with good effect; /on of a whore, ſtrum- 


pet, ugly dog, are excellent for giving a 
ſtrict purity to the mind, and modeſ- 


= ty" to converſation, which is a great 
5 Prepa- 


on the modeſt young ladies, who fre- 
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Tour actors muſt not only know hoy 


ce 


to ſpeak, but likewiſe have a ſmatch 


(e 
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a people's morals. Herein you may 


66 


liſh ſpeRator ſees clearly into the myl: 


of ſinging ; for, where a piece tires, 
the audience are to be revived with 


* 
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© preparative for diſpoſing the heart to 


virtue. VT. B 1 | 
«© Be ſure to have ſome political come. 


dies in ridicule of the government, and 


for reviling een nations; for 
theſe pieces are found greatly to amend 


make a footman ſpeak like a miniſter 
of ſtate, and a miniſter of ſtate like 
an idiot. Foreigners may perhaps 
ſtare at ſuch impropriety; but an Eng. 


tery, and knows the author's drift. 


quaverings. The moral of the ſong 
need not ſuit that of the play, as, it 
the play be cenſorious, and its ſcope to 
ſet the heart againſt illicit love, the 
verſe muſt be ſoft and voluptuous: 
this, in the muſical dialect, is called the 
ſtage counterpoint. 8 1085 


No comedy without a marriage, and 
cc 


it muſt always conclude the piece; 
otherwiſe you commit an unpardonable 


fault, marriage being a principal part of 
« ſterling comedy; and what indeed 18 


3 


cc 
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a fitter ſubject for laughter than ma- 


trimony'? but it is to be hoped, that 


in time, by the growing improvements 


in the morality of the ſtage, it will be 
utterly exploded, and, inſtead of that 


ſervile yoke, the freedom of concubi- 


nage will come into vogue. 


* Dancers you cannot be without 
they give a bad playa lift, and animate 


the audience partly to imitate them: 
but take care that your chief dancers 


be none of the figuring claſs. Avoid, 
as much as poſſible, all ballets of ſe- 


rious tenderneſs, and ſolemn elegancy ; 


for your fine dancin "S vitiates the taſte. 
Only be very mindful, that your dan- 


cers ſkip and caper luftily ; ; and being 


uſed to your manner, it will be beſt to 
keep them till they lame themſelves, 


or break their neck. 
«« Beſides your tragic and comic actors, 


a company of mutes mult be got for a&t- 


ing pantomimes. 


„ Theſe performances muſt abound in 
wit, and be conducted with delicate 
invention, and all to illuſtrate the 
pranks of a wretched buffoon, called Har- 


* lequin, who is courting a ſuitable per- 


We: . named Columbine. Thus fur- 


« niſhed 


4 
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© niſhed with every dramatic implement, St. 


« you may attain the very ſummit of ſig! 


dramatic glory, and act Genius * itſeł ; 


0 in perſon.” one 
NRcib 
by 
LETTER Vu. iy 
it 
T. he Mandarin Ni- ou. ſan, to the Mandavin "6 
e at . 0 
1 


H 18 kingdem i is even above Moſt 
Chriſtian; it is called Moft Faithful. 
| the head of the Chriſtian religion, howe- 
ver, begins to look on it as tainted with 
hereſy, the court of Rome having ſeve- 
ra] articles of heavy complaint againſt it. 
The firſt is for having, as it were, made 
a parody of the farce of the Holy See; as 
what thou wouldſt little think, Liſbon, 
at this preſent time, has a pope, cardinals, 
monſignori, and the whole train of the 
ſacred chapter. 
The king of Portugal e the criple 
crown, in partibus, on one of his mandarins; | ? 
and makes cardinals, who are ſtiled prin- b 
ces of the church; a nomination to which 
„ 


* The Englith have a pantomime ſo called. 


nt, 
of 
{elf 
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St. Peter's ſuceſſor claims an excluſive 
right. | 
* ſecond i injury 28 the late ſeiling of 
one of his miniſters, or nuntios, and for- 
cibly carrying him out of the kingdom 
by a party of ſoldiers: an unprecedented 


act, and God knows where it may end; for, 


if once the concerns of Rome fall into 
military hands, it is over with the . 
lee. 


LETTERXXVIL 


The Mandarin Chan .pi-pi, to the Manda: | 
rin e at Pekin. 


London. 


Go 0 M E months ago was executed, one 


of the chief miniſters of the Britiſh 


crown. The populace, for it was they 
who tried him, condemned him to be 
put to death in effigy. I here {ſend you 
the repreſentation of his execution, with 


his carcaſs hanging at the gallows. 


The cauſe of this ſevere ſentence was 
written in large characters on a paper at 
his breaſt; For injuring the * and 50 
nour ir of the * nation. 15 
Near - 
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Near the gibbet, where the right honour. 
able malefactor hung, was placed the 
Magna Charta of England, which has cauſed 
many ſuch executions. 

But, for the ſake of tranſmitting to pol, 
terity a ſignal warning to bad miniſters, 
he has been raiſed from the dead, and 
| hanged again, in all the blazonry « of his 
rank. At this ſecond execution he was 
hanged with the king's death-warrant 
covering his ſtar, and the devil being hang- 
man: all the court were preſent, and ap- 
peared very much affected with this mi- 


niſter's ignominious cataſtrophe. 
Very probably this will not be the 


laſt exhibition of him: before he dies he 


may undergo half a dozen hang] ngs 
more. I have heard of another Engl 
miniſter of ſtate, who was burnt again and 
—_— whilſt living, and at Jait died of a 
co : 

Reſtleſs. audacious, and turbulent, as 
theſe people are, the government, however, 
has a great advantage on its ſide; for it 
1s only letting them make prints, and hiſs 
at eminent placemen, and they will ſub- 
mit to the heavieſt impoſts. A govern- 
ment, which will dut win at the ebulli- 


| tions 


ti. 
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tions of their ſpleen, * tax their very 


ſkins. 


LETTER XE 


7 » Same to the Same, at Pekin 


London. 
H E merchants of the city of Lon- 


don, who at firſt exclaimed vehe- 
mently againſt the peace, went ſome days 
ago to ee the king. 


1 210 81 R, 
« WE, your majeſty s moſt faithful . 
« jects, the merchants of the city of Lon- 
« don, as in duty bound, and filled with 


|< reſpect and affection for your royal per- 


6 „ fon, come with our humble thanks to 
* your majeſty for that conſtant protec- 


tion we always enjoyed from the throne 


& during the war, and for your paternal 


care in giving us peace, &c. c. Cc. 


„We have had the ſatisfaction to ſee 


a war founded on juſtice and neceſlity, 


« and carried on with vigour and glory, 
e at length terminated to the benefit of 
ee the nation.“ 


W . 
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This harangue is the very reverſe to 
what is ſaid on the Exchange, and is 
openly contradicted by the unanimous 
voice of the public on the eaſt ſide a 
Temple-Bar. . -- 4 

They, who are againſt the peace, aver 
that. this complimenting company was no 
more than the tail of the merchants with. 
out a liead, and that all the proceedings 
of a body without a chief are accounted 
void and of no effect. 
The lord mayor, who is the head 0 

the mercantile ſociety, very prudently was 
ſick that day; for having, as is ſaid, tworn 
that he would never approve of giving 
back all the important conqueſts, he 
thus avoided forſwearing himſelf. 

This congratulation, however, tho! it 
came ſomething late, and, as it were, by 
| ſtealth, has given ſome countenance tc 
the court ſyſtem, which began to look ve- 
ry blank: fo little a matter ſuffices her- 
for ſtrengthening one party and weaken 
ing the other, that a meeting of ſome 

merchants at a tavern, and their proceed 

ing from thence to wait on the king, wil 
turn the ſcale. 


L E T 
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LETTER xxx. 


7 be Mandarin Nioudin; to the Mandarin 5 


_ Chain-pr Pi, at London. | 


Lion. 


oRTU GAL. was growing opulent. 
and powerful, when it happened to 
find a vaſt treaſure in America, which to- 
The Portugueſe ſent 


tally. ruined it. 
black men into the new world, who fell 
to digging the ground, 
remitted very conſiderable ſums. Nothing 


could be thought of better adapted to 


empoveriſh their employers. 
Gold and ſilver being but ſigns of va- 
lue, the more theſe increaſe, "the more 


of them is required to procure what ey 


repreſent. 


About two hundred years ago one 
might purchaſe, for an ounce of gold, 


what now will. coſt twenty-two ounces. 
The cauſe of this 1s, there being two and 


twenty times more of that metal than 
there was in thoſe days. 


If the Portugueſe mines may be ſup- 
| poſed to yield, in two centuries, the ſame 
| . ant 


and every year 
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quantity of gold as they have hitherto, 

forty four ounces will then purchaſe no 

more than what four hundred years ago 


might have been purchaſed for one ounce; 
and ſhould Portugal double the working 


of its mines, and the produce be anſwer- 


able, the ſooner will it be ruined. 


One might eaſily predict the over- 


throw of this monarchy, and form 


an exact computation in what century 


it will be utterly undone; that is, in 
what century an exuberance of riches will 
reduce it to extreme poverty. 


j 
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LETTER XXXI 


The Mandarin Cham- -pi-pi, 0 the Manda- 


rin Kie- au-. at Fekin. 


35 London. 
YINCE the laſt war, moſt of king 


George's ſubjects are ſo far mangled 


and mutilated, that many of them are re- 
duced to half their 5 0 


I was lately in company with eight 
Britiſh officers, juſt come from Gerinany, 


who, all together, had but four eyes, 
tive arms and three legs: ſo that to make 
| them 
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them whole men they wanted twelve eyes, 


eleven arms, one hundred and ten fin- 
gers and toes, thirteen feet, and as many 
calves of legs. 

Go where you will, you meet with 


crutches. 


Thou wilt be apt to think chat theſe 
Britons muſt be not a little chagrined at 
ſuch mutilations: ſo far from it, that they 


account it matter of glory. Moſt of theſe 


hardy invalids are ſo proud of being thus 


A Amen bed that they would rather chuſe 
to remain in flatu quo than be unnoticed, 
as they were before the war, with, all 
their limbs about them. Their mutila- 


tion gives them an exiſtence which they 
had not when whole and entire. 
Many a military gentleman, who, be- 


fore the war, was not minded, being 
without any other merit than two feet and 

two hands, is now taken notice of, becauſe 

be has the honour to have an artificial 
arm, or a wooden leg. 


Other men die all at once; the military 
men, piece - meal: ſome are interred fix or 
ſeven times before their concluſive burial. 
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LETTER XXXI. 
The Same, to the Same, at Pekin, 


| : London. 

\ESIDES the multitude of vices 

in Furopean companies, they fwarm 

with faults. Now the difference between 

the former and the latter is, that faults 

diſturb the order of fociety, whereas vi- 
ces make it quite inſupportable. 

Men and women are all ſtamped 

with ſome flaw or defect, as fami- 

lar to them as their very name, and 

by which they might be diſtinguiſhed. 


Every individual, if I may be allowed 


the expreſſion, wears the livery of ſome 
ridicule or other. 

In Aſia the permanency of cuſtoms, 
and the confinement of women, cauſe an 
uniformity of manners and behaviour; ſo 
that both virtues and vices are general. In 


one ſingle man you ſee a whole people; 
whereas, in European nations, there are as 
many imperfections as perſons, and as 


— perſons as faults. 


Some 
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Some days ago, the Baronet intro- 
duced me into a large company of both 
ſexes; and having ſeated - ourſelves -in a 


corner of the Patent I began * 1 


uſual queſtions. 

Who is that young Ran ſtand- 

ing next to the miſtreſs of the houſe? 
That, anſwered he, is a blab; a character 
originally French, but begins to be na- 
turaliſed in our iſland. His chief aim, 
in obtaining favours from women, is 
only to proclaim his triumphs. He 
would not give a ruſh to enjoy the 
fineſt woman in the world, could he not 
entertain the public with the narrative of 
his amours. 85 

Who is that perpetual talket 1 next him? 
He is a mere talker—another character 


imitated from a Paris original. He has 
a complete aſſortment of ſmall-talk, with 


which he feaſts his hearers : he gives re- 
gularly audiences at ſome coffee-houſes, 
and never fails being ſurrounded with 


gaping admirers. He uſually ſets out with _ 


an account of his laſt night's dream, adding 
a profound 1 interpretation of it: he next pro- 
c2eds to the weather, which he accompanies 


with obſervations on the unſettledneſs of the 


F * ſeaſons; 3 
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ſeaſons; then enters on the grand concern 
of the play-bills for the day; gives an 
analyſis of the play, with the hiſtory of the 
actors and actreſſes who are to perform the 
principal parts. If, unfortunately for 
the company, he was at the opera the 
night before, that is a fund for four 
hours loquacity : the dreſs of every gen- 
tleman and lady whom he knew, is par- 
ticularly deſcribed ; beſides genealogical 
And. ritten digrefions. 
Pray tell me who is he yonder, ſo liberal 
of his bowing and ſmiling at every body? 
He, anſwered the Baronet, is a flatterer, 
and pliant as a withy ; an Iriſh character, 
the father of which was Poverty, and the 
mother Indigence; but now ſo thoroughly 
naturaliſed in England, that one would 
think it to be of Engliſh growth. This 
man, inſtead of having a will of his own, 
1s turned and winded by that of others. 
On any one, whom he hears praiſed, he 
beſtows his commendations : if one of the 
company ſays that a woman is pretty, he 
adds, She is really adorable; but, ſhould 
one of a different mind ſay, I ſee no beauty 
ain her, he immediately owns ſhe is an anti- 
dote to deſire. He is ever ready to do 
what one would have him; either to ſtay in 
1 town, 


* 
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town, or go into the country. Be it 
Rome, Paris, or Conſtantinople, he will 
go with you wherever you- will; or 


live with you in a lonely houſe on a waſte: 
it is all alike to him, only ſpeak the word. 
And that other on his right hand, note 


his modulations and geſtures : he is a fine 
ſpeaker, which 1s near a-kin to a mere bab- 


ler. From the volubility of his tongue he 


had been conſidered as of French ex- 


traction, but he has proved himſelf of 
Engliſh lineage ; and that, for many ages 
paſt, none of his family were ever tongue- 


tied. Some ſay this character is a copy 
of the parliamentary debates. This 


creature 13 ſpending himſelf all the 


day long in words. On hearing a fact 


related, Excuſe me, fays he, interrupting 
the perſons, you are miſtaken; it was other- 


wiſe; you omit an eſſential circumſtance: — 
and hereupon he falls to repeating all that 


has been ſaid, with the ſuper-addition of 
a multitude of inſignificant parentheſes : 


at laſt he comes to a conclufion, but 
immediately engages in a ſecond narrative, 


or diſſertation, which laſts till the compa- 
ny breaks up. C 5 
And that countryman of yours, as I 
dare fay he is, on our right, with a ſome- 

e eos 
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thing of a ſtare in his looks ?—Why,. in 


plain terms, he is a ſtupid creature. Stupi- 
dity is a mental heavineſs, influencing the 
actions of the ſoul, ſo as to give them an 
ill appearance: now, this is a defect not 
uncommon among us, and e owing 
to the denſity of our air. 
He, whom you ſee there, has eyes 
without ſight, and ears without hearing. 
If che converſation turns on a point of any 
difficulty, he muſes, and then gives his 
opinion, many minutes after the company 
has done ſpeaking of it, and has called 
another ſubject. In playing at cards he 
commits a thouſand overſights, and thus, 
beſides loſing his own money, makes others 
loſe theirs. He goes the wrong way to 
work in every ching his very looks be⸗ 
tray ſtupidity. 
That young lord behind him, with fo 
much pride and conceitedneſs in his coun- 
tenance : His character is rude im- 
pertinence: he deals much in ſuch ambi- 
guities as, without being downright ob- 
ſcene, are indecent z he makes it his bu- 
fineſs to put women to the bluſh. _ 
He never goes to the play till the 
| eurtain is drawn up, and every body 
2 ſeated, to be the more taken notice * 
one | then 
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han N & lod. hos af: the heath 


hear him, and thus naturally turn their 
eyes jowandn Bm: [cg omg ons: 
And, pray, who is this ſpark ſtanding 
before us ?—Faith, I know not what to 


make of him, anſwered my guide; for ſome 


among us are anonymous creatures; fo that 
a dictionary of characters will ſoon be 


wanting. In the mean time, the perſon in 
queſtion may be called a buſy man: the 


moſt ridiculous part in this folly is, that 


it is generally found in people who have 
nothing at all to do. If you propoſe the 
ſpending a few days out of London, his 


anſwer is, that the country is fit only for 


men of pleaſure, but that, for his part, he 
is ſo overwhelmed with buſineſs, as not to 
have a ſingle day at his diſpoſal. He en- 
vies the leiſure of ſome of his acquain- 


tance, who can ſaunter away four hours 
every day in the Park: this is a felicity, 


which he deſpairs of its ever being his 
good fortune toattain to. He is always on 


the wing ; ſo that, if you meet him in the 
ſtreets, it is much if he has time to give 


you a hat; but, as for affording you a 
word, his hurry is too great, 1 
Who is he that is now ſpeaking to the 


man of ſo much buſineſs? He, anſwered the 
N ; Baroner, 
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ſtitition; a character which one would 


* he is a troubleſome fellow. What is 
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Baronet, is a creature eaten up with ſuper. | bleſc 
ſucc 
in L 
cau! 
kee 
fror 
is t 


think peculiar to Spain and Italy, where re- 
ligion vitiates the mind; but this foible in 
England has no connection with the church. 
It may ſurpriſe you, but there are people 
here, who do not ſo much as believe a 
God, and yet are ſuperſtitious ! This man, 
on ſome left-handed ſervant's breaking a 
looking glaſs, has been knownimmediate- 
ly to go to a notary to ſettle his affairs, and 
make his will, as if it was a prognoſtic of 
ſome fatal accident befalling him: he 
turns pale at two knives being laid croſs- 
wiſe. It is not long ſince he declined a 
very advantageous match, only becauſe 
the overture was made to him on a F Tiday, 
holding it to be an ominous day. 
There is a man who comes up famili- 
arly to every one, and mingles abruptly 
in all the parties: who can he be ?—Why, 


that? How! replied he, don't you know 
that character? Well, then ] will let you in- 
to it. A troubleſome fellow is one who ei- 
ther know not, or minds not, the decen- 
cies of ſociety; ; who peſters you with his 


frequent viſits, and miſtimes them; who t 
ſcems to mind only one thing, being trou- | 
bleſome. 


bleſome. He, whom you ſee there, has 
ſucceſſively tired and vexed all the women 


keep a porter, were it only to hinder them 
from bolting into your houſe whenever it 
is their good pleaſure. 


his neareſt relations: then he is unhappy 
accordingly; he has not a friend in the 


he ſuſpects his cook, dreads his lawyer, and 


dread of dying. 


when you are with ſomebody in private; 
takes a chair without being defired, and 
lays, I hope I mts not intrude on "your 


1 will 
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in London. Farther, ſuch peſts of ſociety 
cauſe an increaſe of expence : you muſt 


Who is he, making a leg to the maſter 
of the houſe, and with ſomething. miſtruſt- 
ful in his looks ?—You have hit- the | || 
| on the head; he miſtruſts every body, even 


8 e f5 od 
< * EY . 


| world, for friendſhip abominates reſerve. 
He is in perpetual fear that his ſervants 
| will rob him, or his miſtreſs deceive him: 


2 — 3 ” —— — 2 — 
3 
1 n 


| is afraid of his wine-merchant. On the 
| road he fears he ſhall be robbed and mur- 
| dered, and thus dies every bour, from the 


And he, ſaid I, who is juſt now ſpeak- 
ing to that ſuſpicious wretch, what is he? 
A character nearly allied to that of a trou- 
bleſome fellow; but rather more vexatious. 
He comes to ſee you at the very time 
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I vill be gone: however, down he ſquats 


- himſelf, and there ſits. It is expected he 
will ſoon take his leave; but his patience 
| exceeds yours, and he ſticks by you till 


the perſon. with whom you had buſineß 
18 gone: 
f two perſons, having a mutual tender: 


neſs for each other, but who cannot meet 

_ . every day, have concerted meaſures to 
ſpend an hour together, he is ſure to be 
with them, and narrowly watch their mo- 
tions. He does not mind yawning, or 
any other Intimations, or even broad 
ſigns that his going away would be ac- 
ceptable; but ſtays with them till they 
are on taking leave; then indeed he leave: 


them to curſe him. 
I obſerve there a man before us, ogling 


a lady, and looking very ſourly at all who 
caſt an eye on her.—He is jealous ; a 


character not at all common in London, 


where women are entitled to do what they 


think fit, and men are not to mind what 
they do. What jealouſy is you muſt know; 
that is a kind of Aſiatic quality: ſo I need 


not ſay any more of it. 


Here is a great man: he 8 vouch- 


tals a nod to all the low bows made to 
1 him,—He 1 is eaten up with pride; N 


. „„ 
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only by monoſyllables : he ſeems to think 
g himſelf above al mankind ; his ſervants he 


gives orders toonly by Gigns: : he would hide 


| the meanneſs of his birth by the moſt ſtately 


and aſſuming behaviour; or rather, he. is 


ſo vain and lofty, as not to believe him- 
ſelf his father's real ſon. 


Indulge me in a few queſtions more, 


faid I to the Baronet, and I have done. 
Who is that gentlewoman near the 


chimney, who aims at. being witty ?— 


She is one of the learned, anſwered he; a 
| character far from being common in our 
illand. our women having the modeſty to 


own they know nothing. She is a perpe- 
tual reader, minds neither plays, the pub- 


lic walks, nor any diverſion: all her time is 


beſtowed on books. It is not from any 


| ſenſe of the worth of knowledge that ſhe 


takes all this pains, but purely to be rec- 


koned a woman of learning; and withal ſhe 


is ſo indiſcreet as to enter into diſpute with 
every newcomer, eſpecially ſtrangers. It 
is to this vanity ſhe ſacrifices every plea- 


ſure and diverſion. However, peace be 
to her pride; for ſhe is puniſhed in her 


very endeavours to gratify it. 


There is a young lady continually flirt 


ing about from place to place; who can 


ſhe be?——She i is a aer at leaſt, 1 


know 
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veuvoening at one play-houſe or other, and 
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know no other word in our language fit 
her better: ſhe is the perpetual motion, 
here, and there, and every where: in the 
morning ſhe drives away to Kenſington; 
at noon you ſee her in the Park; in the 


ſometimes at two : her houſe is the only 
place where ſhe is not to be met with. 
Hier hufband has never ſeen her there ſince 
his wedding-day. 
Sir, ſaid I to my guide, Tobferve A third 
lady yonder, who ſeems to be fomething | 
fickle; for within this quarter of an hour p 
ſhe has haſtily gone up to three or four 
ſons, andquitted them asabruptly. She, an- 
ſwered the Baronet, is a humouriſt; a cha- 
rafter which, in England. is generally ac- 
companied with beauty: an ugly woman, 
who ſhould affect caprice, would be 
laughed at: that is a privacge allowed 

5 only to beauty. 

This vice ſprings from that of men: the 
women perfectly read in their eyes the 
Pleaſure they have to 1. them ſo eder 
-cous. 

She whom you ſee near hey; conthiued 
the Baronet, is fo volatile, that you may 
| ſooner fix mercury: I can compare her only WW nc 
to abutterfly, wantoningabout the flame of I ri: 
love. Indeed, the ſcandalous chronicle ſays, 


| chat 
N © 
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chat ſhe has ſometimes burnt herſelf; but 
even that has not fixed her: all the burn- 
ings in the world will not cure her of gad- 
mag. ---- - 


and who ſeems to deſpiſe every body, is 
actuated by a ſpirit of diſdain. Mention a 
perſon whom every body allows to be a 


fine gentleman, ſhe immediately. ſignifies, 
by ſome grimace or other, that ſhe thinks 
| otherwiſe : her looks, her very voice, be- 
tray a malignancy. If any thing be 
praiſed, ſhe, to be ſure, has Sinead co 
find with it: if a jewel be ſhewn, and the 


whole company expreſs their admiration 


of it, ſhe takes it im her turn, views it as 
the others have done, and gives it to the 


owner without ſaying a word, whatever 
| ſhe may think. 


She next to the ſcornful lady, is an 


old maid, of a fluctuating temper. 


Twenty years ago a very advantageous 


offer was made to her; but, her anſwer 


being really no anſwer, the gentleman 


married another, till ſhe ſhould know her 


own mind: and, his ſpouſe dying, he re- 
newed his propoſal ; but her anſwer being 


no more to the point than before, he mar- 
ned a. ſecond lady: at E he has a 
third 


She who is Randing there beſive us, 
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ground, before ſhe knows whether ſhe 


will marry him or not. 


| maid, is a croſs- -grainedcreature, perpetu: 


 back-biter ; a character pretty common 
among our Engliſh women, who, though 
they talk little, back-bite a great deal. 
That woman knows as many anecdotes as 
will ſupply: ſcandal from one end of the 
year to the other. 1 happened lately to 
be in company where ſhe was; and ſome- 
body faying that a young lady of her ac- 
quaintance had purchaſed a very fine bril- 


fered it to me at the ſame price ſhe had 
it; but I don't buy my diamonds at any 


third wife; and, in. all likelihood, he and 


impr 
his wife and children will be all under 


med! 
read! 
abov 
bids. 
This 
ally ſcolding : her ſervants ſoon give her T 


That lady, now behind: the irreſolute 


Warning; it is impoſſible for any cham- Mme 


bermaid breathing to live with her: ſhe {of c 


muſt be on the wrangle from morning til Mal t! 

night; there is no being at peace with her 

but by a continual war. Her very ele. 
ment ſeems to be the plaguing both her 
ſelf and others. 


ſtinc 
Iworl 
title 
| wor! 
dica 
but 
be 1 
bea. 
not! 
that 


She who is now ſpeaking to her, 18 4 


liant, I am not a ſtranger to it, ſaid ſhe: 
the gentleman from whom ſhe had ir, of- 


ſuch r rate. If a lady is ſaid to have made an 
Impreſſion 


impreſſion on the heart of a prince, ſhe im- 


readily believe it; for ſhe, who goes 
above half way towards what virtue for- 


This 1s her uſual way of ſpeaking. 

The woman on the left of the laſt, with 
jall the women of her rank: there is no di- 
world, to which ſhe thinks not herſelf en- 


tiled, If a lady of the firſt rank in the 
world be brought on the carpet, ſhe in- 


nothing, out of modeſly, being perſuaded 
that ſuch praiſes belong only to herſelf. 


LET. 
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mediately takes up the word, ſaying, 1 
bids, will get there ſooner than others. 
ſomething aſſuming in her carriage, is full 


of conceit, affecting a ſuperiority above 


ſtinction at court, or in the faſhionable 


dicates, by a ſhrug, that ſhe thinks her 
but a poor creature: if a certain woman 
be ſpoken of as having a great ſhare of 
beauty, wit, and agreeableneſs, ſne ſays 


py 
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was one Cromwell, a great politician, who 


"8 


owing to the Braſil gold. 


veral, the diſſipation of its riches througb 


LETTER xxx. M** 


The Mandarin Ni-ou-ſan, to the Mandi. 
rin Cham: pi pi, at London. gov 


j%%%%CCVV | Liſbon. 

HE Portugal trade is tranfacted by 
barter: it gives the Engliſh gold, and 

the returns are made in manufactures. | 


brought about this treaty, which has given 
Great-Britain an exclufive privilege of rv- 
ining Portugal. The Portugal trade i 
one of the moſt conſiderable revenues be. 
longing, to the crown of England: the 
figure ſhe makes in Europe is not a little 

Its induftry. ſupplies it with ſoldiers: 


its cloths and woollen ſtuffs procure what 


ever forces it wants. - 
England is the gulph into which all the be 

treaſures of Portugal empty themſelves. IM 
To enrich only one government is but i 10 


bad policy: there is leſs danger in a peo-W = 
ple's impoveriſhing itſelf in favour of ſe: P 
various channels ſtill preſerving its poverty 
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in a kind of a e ſo that it need not 
fear the forces of one ſingle ſtate. In point 
of ambition it is a general rule, that there 


IS leſs danger in nat of ſeveral princes 
than of one only, | 


It is very ſeldom, that the general com- 
munity league together againſt one ſingle 
government; becauſe, when conquered, 
there is more difficulty in ſettling the pre- 
tenſions of the conquerorsthan in the con- 
| queſt itſelf „ 


LETTER XXXV. 


The Mandarin Cham-pi-p1, 70 the Manda- 


rin Kie-tou-na, at Pekin. 


London, © 


72 E plenipote ntiary of F rance, be- 


ing diſmiſſed, has put forth a pam- 
phlet, to inform the public that he has 


behaved amiſs. He juſtifies himſelf with 


ſo much candour and frankneſs, that every 


body muſt be convineed he was in the 
wrong. He arraigns and condemns him 


ſelf without naming any one of his accom- 


plices. Such is his modeſty, that he does 


not ſo much as accuſe thoſe, who, after 


_ _ tumbling 


national finances. 

whom all the world thought the war mul 

have ruined: and behold, on dhe peach 
he is found full of money ! | 


ter from an Engliſhman at Berlin, to his 


there are ſome ſovereigns ſo dexterous, 2 
to turn their very miortunes to their ad 
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tumbling him into this plunge, would b 
not lend an hand to draw him out: a ra « it 
inſtance indeed in a miniſter, that, afte . 
ruining himſelf by too much paſſion, I «+ d 


LETTER MN MN 
The Same, to the Same, 21 Pekin. | 0 


- | 1 ee 
N Europe, it is not W that wan « 
and diſturbances are detrimental to the . 


There is at preſent a TR in Europe 


With this I ſend you the copy of alet 


friend at London: it will ſhew thee that 


vantage. 


„ DRAR CounTRYMAN, 15 Ta 
This kingdom, which before the war 
280 was the er indigence, and * 
e „ 


has the temper to be ſilent on the very ar © h 
ticle, which might have cleared him both Od 
Vith the court and the * 


(e 


cc 


et 
ce 


66 
„ Amidſt all the loſſes and ſufferings : 
of other ſtates, this has been a conſider- 
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but meanneſs and poverty to be ſeen in 
it, is now the very theatre ofopulence and 


ſplendour. The ſieges and battles ſo 
deſtructive to a great part of Germany, 


have raiſed Pruſſia to an unknown 
degree of proſperity. * 


able gainer. France, Britain, and the 


houſe of Auſtria, have contracted im- 


menſe debts ; whereas this monarchy 


has cleared all its incumbrances. Should 


any ſudden incident oblige thoſe three 
wers to take up arms again, not one 


of them would be able to raiſe an army. 
There is only the king of Pruſſia who 
is in a condition to renew mew. 

we have paid to 
this monarch, turned to better ac- 
count than his taking a ſcore of cities. 
The conquering of an additional 
ſtate without finances, far from en- 


6 The ſubſidies which 


creaſing his power, would rather have 


contributed to the diminution of it. 
Engliſh money is what has given a real 


addition to his ſtrength. I dare fay, 


not leſs than one tenth part of our ſpe- 
cie has been melted down 1 in his. e 


2 00 Formerly, 


y 
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„ Formerly there was but one king of 
Pruſſia; at preſent there are millions of 


Frederics *. If this prince ſpread terror 


and conſternation when almoſt alone and 
moneyleſs, well may Europe fear him 


when now he is backed by ſuch multh 


tudes of little monarchs. 

9 muſt be owned, that, with all ou 
genius in other reſpedts, we are the moſt 
bungling politicians in the univerſe. 
Whatever the inclinations and military 


virtues of this prince may be, he never 
ſhould have been enabled to exceed the l. 
mits ſet to him by his original incapacity, 


plied him. 


Money was the only thing he wanted, 
and with that we have ndnd ſup 


God grant, that ſo many Frederics 
may not one day conſpire againſt king 


George; and that the king of Pruſſia 
may not take it into his head to think 
the electorate of Hanover would be a 


pretty addition to his dominions 18 


0. A coin fo called, 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


The Auna Cham- pi: pi, to. the Su per- 


intendant of * at Pekin. 


"+ 
T6 . 


London. 5 


| HERE is in this kingdom a branch 


of population, with which France 


has ſupplied it; I mean that of the pro- wy 


teſtant refugees. ee” 
Blind ſuperſtition, which has ever been 


fatal to ſtates, laid the firſt foundations of 


this foreign propagation, ſo beneficial to 


England. Itisa paſſage of hiſtory very 
well deſerving our court's conſideration ; 


and, as ſuch, I ſhall give thee a bribe 
account of it, ſuitably to the limits which : 


I have preſcribed to my letters. 


After that great revolution, by which 
the religion of Chriſt was divided into tWo 


parts; the ſovereign and ſubje&ts, i in ſeve- 


ral ſtateg of Europe, entered into conven- 
tions and treaties. The Reformed pur- 


chaſed of their kings | the privilege. of wor- 
ſhipping God according to their ritual; 


and articles of ſtipulation were drawn up. 


The crown of France, by an authentic 


Vox. VI. % Len, —* 
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_ edi, granted to its ſeparatiſts the free 
_ exerciſe of their religion: all commotions 


were at an end, and every body lived 
quietly under the. obſervance of the paci- 


fic edift, when one of the kings took it 
into his head to break the treaty, repeal. 
ing the edict, and prohibiting the Reform- 


ed from holding any religious aſſemblies: 
their churches were pulled down, and 
they were ordered to believe in the maſs; 


however, the converſion of them requiring 
miſſionaries, the ſoldiery were ſent among 


them, who preached the euchariſt with 


their bayonets at the end of their pieces. 
/ The motive of this inteſtine war was to 
re- inſtate what is called in France the /ainte 


#5ſtie; and the ſoldiers at firſt endea- 


voured by kicks and cuffs to cram down 
the reality of Chriſt's body, which Lu- 
ther and Calvin had conveyed out of the 


tabernacle of the Romiſh church. Bur, 
the military miſſionaries being thought too 


rardy in their converſions, the court of 


France ſet the executioners to work: 


great numbers of Chriſtians were hanged, 
that their brethren might be brought to 
acknowledge, as Chriſt's ſucceſſor, him 
v hom they accounted Antichriſt, _ 


None 
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None are converted to a new ſect by 
puniſhments ; it is always of their own 
free-will that renegadoes are ſuch: penal. 
ties are by no means a good way to ex- 
plode any belief as falſe and groundleſs. 
The martyrs for religion are eſteemed az 


ſo many ſtandards of its verity : the more 


cruelty is uſed to extirpate a religion, the 
more tenacious people are of it. Sects 
may be compared to metals in the cruci- 


ble; thoſe which ſtand the fire are good. 


But the match being not at all equal, and 
all petitions abruptly rejected, nothing 


was left to the Reformed, but to think of 


a ſhelter. 


The perſecutors even hanged up, with 


the moſt ignominious circumſtances, thoſe 
whom they intercepted removing to ſome 


country, where they ſhould be allowed to 
worſhip God according to their belief; 


nay, theſe clandeſtine eſcapes of the Re- 


formed enflamed their enemies more than 


ever, and produced two ordinances, which 


could not have been exceeded in the moſt 
barbarous ages; one forbidding the Re- 
formed to leave the country, and the 
other enjoining them to worſhip God 
with all the ceremonies and ſuperſtition of 
the Romiſh church. In the mean time, 
70 a 777 


* 
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both gibbets and gallies threatened them 
every where: however, great numbers 
had the good luck to eſcape. 5 
Coulcd'ſt thou ever have thought, that 
Europe had princes who fo little under- 
ſtood their intereſt ? Indeed France ſoon 
ſmarted for this imprudence. Induſtry, 
which, ever lince the the revival of arts, 
had ſettled in this kingdom as its natural 
manſion, removed into other ſtates, where 
it was received with open arms: this mo- 
narchy then ceaſed being the center of 
European luxury. Every government ſet 
up manufactures, and thus ſupplied itſelf. 
No wonder France has been much weaker 
ſince this emigration ; it was cutting off 
one of its m.. Os 
Never would Lewis XIV. the king 
above mentioned, have entertained a 
thought of doing himſelf fo much hurt; 
for here it is not often that princes are 
the cauſe of the miſchief which they do: 
but he had a miſtreſs and a confeſſor, who 
agreed together in ruining the ſtate. Now 
for this, a miſtreſs alone is always found 


ſufficient: then what muſt it be when a 


confeſſor ſets his ſhoulder to the work? 


LE 7 
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LETTER XXXVII 


| 7 Je Mandarin Ni- ou-ſan, tothe Mandbrin 


Cham: pi pi, at London. 
Liſbon, 


Ts and trades have no place in 


this kingdom: the Portugueſe are 


neuter in what products of induſtry they 
have, theſe being brought to them in 
ſhips from England and Holland. As to 
themſelves, they are no more than lookers- 
on, without any other buſineſs than doing 
nothing; as if Portugal had given a com- 
miſſion to the other nations of Europe to 
ruin it, and depended on their care for the 


executing of ſuch commiſſion. 


In this capital there are not leſs than 
ten or twelve thouſand foreigners, Who 
come hither from their- own country on 
_ purpoſe to ſtrip the ſtate of its wealth. 
The Portuguele fee them get fortunes, 


and ſuddenly diſappear, without ever 
having a thought of learning from them 
the ways of growing rich, or, at leait, of 
earning a livelihood. 

A few Portugueſe, of a more active caſt 


than others, aſk leave of theſe foreigners 
to carry on ſome little buſineſs ; and they 
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are indulgedin it, whilſt they keep within 
the limits of mediocrity. 


0 In Turkey, the Jews are the agents of 
trade: here, it is in Engliſh hands. 
On the arrival of the Brazil fleets, the 


proprietors, who are chiefly of that nation, 


divide the treaſures of thoſe new worlds 
according to their reſpective ſhares; then 


for feaſts, balls, and entertainments of 
all kinds : the Portugueſe, amidſt their 
poverty, compoledly view theſe ſcenes of 


ſplendour and profuſion, and take it as a 


compliment that they are admitted to the 


diſſipation of their own riches. 5 
I queſtion, whether it would not de 
now too late to rid themſelves of theſe 
foreigners : there are abuſes, which, in 
; length of time, interweave themſelves 
with the very national ſyſtem ; and Por- 
tugal, to do without thoſe who are now 
beggaring it, muſt be taken to pieces, and 


put together in a new manner. 


CET 


a « 
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LETTER XXXVIIL 


Lf The Mandarin Cham-pi-pi, to the Mandarin 


Nie eu-, at Pekin. | 


By 7 
rr 


low. 45 2 b | x — 5 . ve 


| Tnfallible Rules Fs kooving a King 8 


Man. | 


s *. 


* A Ander puny Engliſhman, with 
4 a meagre paliſh face, and ſomething 
of a French look, is a courtier. One, 
who wears his hair ſhort and cli pped, 
like the head of a ſhock dog, with two 


„ locks hanging down on each fide, be- 


low the ears, with large curls at the 
end, and the whole covered with ſcent- 
* od powder, is a King's man. ; 
A ſupporter of the Italian opera, 85 


an 


and a frequenter of the two play-houſes 
of Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane, may 


; 8 


G 4 cc be 


33 1 . 

HE court party is " diſtinguiſhed 
from the country champions by 

ſure * certain marks; and the Baronet, 

has let me into en! fome are as fol- 
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« be concluded a King's man. As to the 


2 London Cuckold, every honeſt Engliſh 


« patriot may go to it, conſiſtently * with 


his title, that piece being intirely 8 
_ able to ur d freedom iy 


bans Rules for knowing a Common- 


ee 


Wealth's-Man. 5 2 


OM A face half an ell long, ine chlbe 


quarters broad, indicates a Common- 


wealth's- man. A Briton, who, on taking 
another by the hand, ſhakes his arm 


enough to diſlocate it, may be conclu- 


ded a Comtrionwealth's-man, ſuch ha- 


ving twenty times the ſtrength of a 
Royaliſt, 


15 Fs, who talks kaſtily, and with an 

accent of acrimony ; who, as it were, 
diſdains mildneſs, courteſy, or politeneſs, 
is certainly a Commonwealth's: : | 
« If he makes uſe of indiſcteet expreſ- 


ſions, is vehement in his elocution, 


and interlards curſes againſt thoſe of 
the oppoſite party, theſe are Republican : 


qualities. 
A ſtiff gait, ritual of deport- 


ment, and bluntneſs of ſpeech, likewiſe 


maine an enten en. es 
n 


Th 
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LETTER XXXIX. 
The Antler Cham: pi- pi, to the Superin- 
: on of OS at Pekin. 1 


1500 | 
HE RE is a pagoda 1 called St. 


Paul's, big enough to contain half 


the nation, but where, in prayer- time, 


you ſcarcely ſee any of the natives. 
One great inconveniency attending this 
huge Chriſtian rendezvous is, that the 
women, who come to religious meetings 
only to ſee, are hardly to be ſeen, which 
makes this place very empty ; for, in Eu- 
rope, men never worſhip God in Places 
where women do not reſort. 
This prodigious edifice owes its build - 
ing to the national pride and oſtentation: 


the vanity of this people diſcovers itſelf 


in the very ſtructures built for devout 
humiliation, as in the more immediate 
preſence of God. 

Connoiſſeurs in the arrangement of 
ſtones will have it, that thoſe of St. Paul's 
are not laid geometrically: that I kno-w- 


nothing of; but one thing I can venture 


2.5 „ to 
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do affirm, which is, that they are laid ve 
ſolidly. It is the ſtrongeſt fortreſs be- 
longing to the Chriſtian religion 1 in all 
E 

The weighty good ſenſe of the 1 
liſh is obſervable even in the appendages 
of their worſhip : London itſelf muſt be 


ſwallowed up, before this pile of ſtones 
can be On 


LETTER XL. 


* he Mexdaris G r to the Manda: 
ey rin Kie-tou-na, al 7 ekin. 


tt "Londen: 
'E RE the ſpirit of party, beſides 
dreſs, manners, and behaviour, 
| hows itſelf even on the table. 
About a month ago, I dined with an 
Engliſh gentleman in the oppoſition; and 
as this party ſticks to the old Engliſh cook- 
| ery, all we had was a piece of roaſt beef 
and a plum-pudding. 
The following week a very 88 gen- 
tleman of the court party ſent me an in- 
vitation 3 and here I had quails, * 
0. 
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8&c. beſides many fine diſhes I knew no- 
thing of. 

Wnich of theſe two parties deſerve the 
preference in point of politics, I cannot 
pretend to ſay; but as to the table, the 


| Royaliſts pleaſed me better than the Com- 


monwealth's 'men, were it only on ac- 


count of indigeſtions; for a pudding 


half baked, and beef much under. done, 
have always that effect on me. 
Accordingly, when a Republican finds 
to invite me to dinner, my ſervant, who 
knows what ſuits my ſtomach, always 
gives for anſwer, that I am engaged ; 


whereas, when a Royaliſt's footman comes 


on ſuch a meſſage, he receives him with 
the utmoſt civility, and with many com- 
pliments lets him know, that my Lord 
Chineſe will nat fail of doing himſelf that 
honour on 'the day appcinted. He is 
even ſo delighted with this invitation, 
that he takes the ſervant to a neighbour- 
ing public houſe, and there gets drunk 
with him in conſideration of the good 
wine I am to drink at his maſter's. 
Another inconveniency at a Republi- 
can's table is the getting drunk, and with a 
thick black liquor which comes from Por- 


tugal ; for, as that nation takes off vaſt 


quantities : 
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quantities of Engliſh manufactures, the 
Republicans gorge themſelves with. the 


products of that country. 
Another diſagreeable circuriſtanice i is, 


that. while you are getting drunk for the 
good of the commonwealth, you muſt 
at every bumper damn'or curſe ſome per- 
fon of the contrary party; and thus the 


healths are changed into imprecations. 
Now, as it goes againſt me to do the 


leaſt hurt to any one, I cannot find in m 
heart to have a ſhare in ſending to the 


devil a ſcore of Fan who, for avght 1 
Know, may deſerve a better place. 
However, as the Royaliſts deal much 


in ragouts, and drink their wine iced; 
whereas the Republicans exclude all aries, 


and. drink their liquors in their natural 


| ſtate; I ſhould prefer the latter, would 


they condeſcend to a little alteration in 
their coo My man, who has my 
health very ch at heart, adviſed me to 


put the following advertiſement in the 
Public papers. 


AD VERTISEMENT. 


The Chineſe gentleman, who often 


„ dines with N of 1 and 


1 | others 
4 


mon trades: 


z and coming back. 


25 | 
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& others of the city of London, makes it 
his humble requeſt to thoſe Tories, who 
« intend. to honour him with their invi- 
« tations, that they would be pleaſed to 
let their pudding be a quarter of an 
e hour longer in the oven, and to give a 
few turns of the ſpit more toi the roaſi 


e beef: he will, with equalpleaſuce, comply 

« with the Whigs, if they will condeſcend 

© to intermit their made diſhes, 
« ſweetmeats, and ice cheeſes. 


their 


„N. B. The Chineſe drinks no > cham- 


«6 Ppagne. 


LETTER XII. 


5 The Mandarin Ni-ou-ſan, fo the Mandarin 


ane at London. 


5 Liſbon. 
AVIGA TION is no more cul- 
tivated in Portugal than the com- 
though all the concerns of 
this kingdom he beyond ſea, it has no 
ſhipping : the Portugueſe are acquainted 


but with one track on the ocean; their 


whole navigation lies in going to Amerien, = 


The 
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The Portugueſe ſhi pping ſeems ſo much 


clock-work : at a certain time of the year 


two or three hundred. wooden machines, 


called ſhips, go of themſelves to the Bra- 
ſils, the ſailors hardly putting forth a 

hand: any one may do for ſuch voyages; 
there is no need of 


being a ſeaman to be 
a ſailor in their fleets. 


The government has no particular navy 


belonging to it: all the ſhipping belongs to 
the merchants, and does not concern itſelf 
about defending the ſtate, as indeed it is 


none of its buſineſs. I have been told, that 


the pirates of Algiers and Tripoli had laid 
a plot to come and carry the king of Por- 


tugal off from his palace, which lies by 


the river fide; and I don't ſee why they 
did not put it in execution, {for the 


have done many bolder things) this port 


having no naval defence which could op- 


poſe fifty barks crowded with theſe de- 
ſperate corſairs. 


That maritime nation muſt be weak 


indeed, which cannot protect its king 
: from the incurſions of barbarians. 
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LETTER XII. 


7 be Mondaris Gee to the Manda- 
5 1 88 Kie-tou-na, at Pekin. 


1e 


Tux! RE is not a king on earth, who 
has it more in his power to be abſo- 


lute, than a king of Great Britain. All 
the European ſovereigns are in purſuit of 


deſpotiſm, and never reach it. Amidſt 
all their devices to make themſelves inde- 
pendent, they contmually meet with ob- 
ſtacles which baffle their endeavour. 
In Turkey, the native land of deſpo- 
tiſm, the Janiſſaries are a check on the 
divan; in F Trance, the parliament re- 
monſtrates ; 3 in Sweden, the ſenate's re- 
ſolutions give the turn to public proceed- 


ings z in Spain, the inquiſition curbs the 


prerogative; in a word, every ſovereign 
finds himſelf far ſhort of the arbitrarineſs 


which he has been driving at: whereas, 


in England, the ſhot has hit ; the buſineſs 


is done; the great body, in which is 
lodged the Tupreaze Power, has been 


gained, 
All 


3 humoured: 
to them, only remove him into privacy. 
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All that remains for the monarch 
to do, is to ſatisfy the people; and thi: 
is done by only complying with what 
they aſk; and then, on his ſide, it is only aſk 
and have. What the people aſks is gene- 
rally too trifling to be denied; a ſhadow of 
Uberty makes them eaſy. _ 
The main of the king's policy is to pre- 
vent or allay any fermentations in the po- 
pulace. When they cry, they muſt be 
huſhed, when they mutter, they muſt be 
if a miniſter 1s become odious 


A King of England need only feign to 
-have no ambition, and he may attain the 
objects of his moſt exorbitant deſires ; 
he muſt beware of obſtinacy, as big with 

the worſt of dangers. The Charles's and 

James's did not loſe their crowns for willing 

any certain thing, but becauſe they would 

have it in their way. 
which occaſion ſuch combuſtions in this 
kingdom, inſtead of being about the ſub- 
ſtance, are only concerning the form : now 
a king will not ſtand upon the form of in- 


de pendency, whilſt he is . of its 
fubſtance, WE; 


The ſtate-quarrels, 
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1 E T ＋ E Rc XIII. 
The Same, to the gane, at Pekin. 
London. 


IN England wu varies with the ſea- 
. ſons. Winter is uſhered in with all 


the inſtruments of the theatrical orcheſ- 


tras; the ſpring muſic is light and airy, 
and moſtly. heard in arbours, imitating. 
the nightingale's : ſummer is for a briſk 
ind'ſpirited lebe and, on the other 
land, that for autumn, being a prelude 
to the fall of the leaf, is ſlow and ſome- 
thing dull, 

In the hot ſeaſon there is no breath- 
ing freſh air, or taking a turn in a pub- 
lic garden, but amidſt fiddles. - In one 
of theſe gardens you drink tea by note, 


and ſup in cadence :. yet theſe ſympho- 


nic repaſts have their inconveniences : 


not a few complain of reſtleſs nights, 


which they attribute to the preſtiſſimo of 
their ſuppers z but I, as ſubje& to indi- 
geſtions, when I eat a fowl at Vaux- 
hall, always chuſe the andante meaſure. 


Serious 
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Serious as the Engliſh naturally are, 
yet, in the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter alone, there is more muſic and muſi- 
_ cians than in all France, which is reckon- 
ed the merrieſt nation in all Europe. 
HFaving frequently obſerved, that the 
faces of thoſe who adminiſter to the public 
merriment have not the Engliſh cut, I 
aſked theBaronet how that came about; and 
his anſwer was as follows: All thoſe peo- 
ple, faid he, are foreigners : the Engliſh; 
though the great improvers of all other 
arts, have ſo bad an opinion of themſelves 
in regard to muſic, that they think: they 
have not genius enough to blow on a reed, 
to run their fingers along the handle of a 
fiddle, or ſing a tune; and to ſupply this 
defect, they grudge no money in bring- 
ing over that multitude of pipers and 
fidlers whom you ſee in all our places of 
_ diverſion, where, in conſideration of enor- 
mous payments, they condeſcend to tickle 
our ears with ſolos, concertos, and ſo on. 
The univerſal calculators here (for ſuch 
there are) affirm, that the ſymphonies, 
ſolos, duettos, and the whole aſſortment of 
an opera, coſts us every year no leſs than 
forty thouſand pounds ſterling : that, 6 
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ſee, is paying very dear for a {kill produc- | 


tive only of ſounds. 
Our 3 who affect a taſte for theſe f 


kinds of modulation, alledge, that it makes 
money circulate. Indeed, Italian muſic 
agitates our money to ſuch a degree, as 
to toſs it out of the kingdom: we have 
two or three bankers, who do little elſe, 
the whole year, than make remittances to 


Turin, Venice, and Florence. 


But what is moſt ridiculous in us TH 
ed he, is pretending fondneſs and judgment 
in an art which we never learn: we not only 
ſend for the compoſers from Italy, but 
the very performers come from the ſame 
country, which makes muſic among us 
ever to be only in embryo, Never would 
the Engliſh have naturaliſed any one fo- 
reign art, had they acted in this manner 
with regard to thoſe they muſt be owned 
to have improved. 

We will allow the models of the tunes 
to come from Italy, but the execution 
ſhould be Engliſh. If it be ſaid, that this 
muſic cannot be performed but by na- 
tives of Rome, Bologna, and Naples ; 
away with an art, the naturaliſation of 
which will ever be hindered by phyſical 


cauſes ; but this ĩs evidently not the caſe; 


for 
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for we have now at London ſome: Briton 


who perform to admiration on Italian in 


ſtruments; and I know ſome Englih 
women, who trill a lay with as much 


agility as any e Italy ever pro 
duced. 


LETTER XLIV. 


| 7 be Mandarin Cham. pi-pi, to the Munde 


rin e at Pekin, 


london. 
N. ſaying all England i is in London, to 
I be ſure, * the commonalty is meant 
for the great do not live in it; they only 
come hither from time to time, and incog. 
#1to, as plain citizens, leaving at their ſeats 
all their equipage, retinue, and grandeur 


The great have neither houſe nor home in 
the capital; they quarter themſelve 


where they can, and eat at home: 1 
Frenchman is not more a ſtranger at Lon- 
don than a peer of the realm. 

The Engliſh nobility are great only at 
their ſeats : there indeed they live ſplen- 


1 didly, and diſtinguiſh themſelves from 


thoſe with whom at London they are con- 
founded. The court of England may i 


7 


1 aid to hs. in the town, and EI town to be 


in the country : it is here however that 


8 the nobility diſplay a magnificence and 
1 fate, which, in other parts of Europe, is 5 
MW {een only in the capital. : = 
Every European nation has its own way 0 
of beggaring, and afterwards recovering 
itſelf. The French nobility, after invol- 
ving themſelves in difficulties at Paris, ruſ- 
„dcate to fave ; whereas, in England, they 


live high in the country, and the town is 
the place for parſimony. The French no- 
bility are themſelves at Paris, and incog- 


live incognito in the capital. 


full of people, for diſtinction: it muſt 


tween citizens too glaring: this might 
hurt thoſe whoſe ſituation may require 
n- 2 concealment of their opulence. 


m In the country, every great man keeps 
n-: 2 court: he is environed by his ſubjects, 
be and acts the che of a ſovereign. His 
Je 1 „ - 


nito at their eſtates; whereas the Engliſh 
quality are in public in the country, and 


Pride is likewiſe the ſpring of this rural 
ſplendour. London is too large, and too 


be a reſplendent magnificence indeed, to 
ſtrike the eye in that tumultuous: place: ; 

and this would hurt eyes uſedonly to equa- 
lity z it would make the difference be- 


44-4 
5 1 
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ſplendour, which at London would give 


offence, here keeps up the order of ſub-i 


_ ordination: he is treated, at his ſeat, with 


diſtinction, and on the very account for 
which in the capital -he would be looket 


on with an evil eye: that is ſurely enoug} 
to keep him out of town, and fix him il 


his uſual reſidence among the TITER 
2 


1 B T * XLV. 


T be Mandarin N j-ou-ſan, to the Meandari 
. at London. 


10 ſbon. 

5 Þ N other ſtares of ms the government 

4 is continually put to difficulties in et 
tling the finances: that is a trouble the 
Portugueſe miniſtry are free from, there 

being no finances here. They need not 

rack their brains to prevent any embez- 


9 zlement of the public money; the buſineſ 


is done to their hands; the adminiſtration 

itſelf throws every ching! into diſorder, even 

by permitting ſtagnation of that induſtry, 

by which alone money can be kept in 
the — 

Liſbon 


71 
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Liſbon may be looked on as the office 
| for the general diſtribution of gold. Be- 


ſides the national want of ſubſiſtence, and 
the continual neceſlity of parting with all 


its ſpecie to live, there are other outlets. 
Gold: is a merchandize, here, bought 


| and fold again; and in order to afſure 
ſale and exportation, the government 

gives ſuch good weight, that there is al- 
ways a gain for the exporter. The do- 


meſtic finances of the crown are in no bet- 
ter condition than thoſe of the public; 


palpable malverſations reduce the king's 


revenue to a ſlender pittance. 


There is ſcarce a projector in Europe, 


who does not make a Property of the crown 


of Portugal. | 
Its embaſſadors we refidents at foreign 
courts look out for idle perſons who have 


a genius for nothing but projects and ſyſ- 


tems. Liſbon ſwarms with foreign pen- 
ſioners, dead weights, except ſpending a 
ettled income. All recompences in Por- 
tugal are for life; that is to ſay, every 
penſioner is entitled to ſquander away the 


finances of the ſtate, till death puts an 
end to his neceſſities. 


L Er. 


og + 
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LETTER XII. 


The Mandarin Co. to the Mans 
rin Kie-tou-na, at Pekin. 5 


London, 
Ain where the people is dif 
treſſed for food, may much mor: 
GR be called the Jand of Slavery tha 
that of Freedom: accordingly its inhabj 
rants are. quitting it, 

Since the general peace, fifty thouſand 
Engliſhmen have left their country, to gt 
and live! in the land of ſlavery : France, at 
preſent,” is full of Engliſh ſubjects a an 

Engliſh money: 

The remittances. to that foreign king 
dom, ſince the definitive treaty, are fai 
to exceed thoſe ſent to Germany or the 
ſupport of the War. 

gecube that every ſabjes of King 

b George 5 with him. on] * a hundred 
dn ſterh ng for his excurſion, there | 
tive. millions. loſs to Great Britain and 
5 we add the living of ſo many perſon 

in that foreign kingdom, the nation mul 

n loſe a like lum. 


i-F fin 


TH 
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1 find that in Europe a mutual feſtitu- 

tion of riches is made; and the conſe- 

quence of this is a continual balance of 
power. | 

It is wonderful to conſider the ſeries of 

ſecond cauſes, by which ingenious coun- 


tries reſtore to the ſupine, what their .in- 
duſtry had deprived them of: trade and 


navigation bring floods of riches to Eng- 


land; and theſe very riches enable the 
Engliſh to go and b ws them abroad. 
There is always ſome defect or other in 
the wiſeſt European governments: the 
beſt conſtituted among them have their 
weak fide. Better laws than thoſe of 


Great-Britain, for the increaſe of the pub- 


lic opulence, cannot be; but it has not 
one. for keeping its money at home; 
which fruſtrates any good effect of the 
former. 


The taxes and duties on the nt ne- 
ceſſaries of life are ſo overſtrained in 
England, that the people remove to other 


countries, which offer the comfortable 
ſubſiſtence not to be had at home. A 


man's real country is where he can live 


beſt. The Engliſh are flocking to be- 
come ſubjects to the king of France; for- 


that king who feeds beſt is the real king. 
Vor. . Men 


* 


maſter. 5 


— 
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Men have a multitude of neceſſities to be 


anſwered ; and the beſt policy is to afford 
them the means of this indiſpenſable 
ſatisfaction. What ſignify the vaſt re- 
venues of a ſtate ; and the ſubjects, in the 
mean time, ſtarving ? I will only mention 
one particular. LE 

Every tun of French wine pays above 
fixty pounds ſterling duty to the govern- 
ment. This tax the Engliſh evade by 
_ paſſing over into France, where Lewis 
allows them to drink their fill, without 
any tax at all. Es 


4 


LETTER XLVIL 


The Same, to the Same, at Pekin. 

A Few days ago I was ſhewn a ſub- 
5 A ject of King George's, ſo rich that 
he could purchaſe half England. From 


e being only a clerk to the Engliſh Faſt- 


India company, he is come to be richer 
than the very company itſelf: it is not 
at all ſtrange, that a ſervant ſhould mind 
his own intereſt more than that of his 
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He fo artfully interpoſed | in the diffe- 


rences between the ſavage monarchs, that 


he deprived one of his Teeptre, and gave 


it to another, on condition of paying him 


a large tribute. After thus making a ſale 


of crowns, to which he had no manner of 
right, he returned hither to enjoy an opu- 
lence which did not belong to him. : 
But no riches are a defence againſt 

vexations; and this king-maker lately 
met with a moſt ſenſible mortification * 
having directed monarchs in the Indies, 
be was for directing a company of mer- 
chants at London; but they excluded him. 
It is even reported, that theſe mer- 
_ chants, the very ſame who formerly em- 
K. him in their affairs, intend to call 


im to account about his own. 


His riches, the immenſity of which 5 
_ dazzles the public eye, have given riſe to 


ſeveral queſtions: as, whether an agent, 


ſent to take care of the concerns of a 


mercantile ſociety, can concern himſelf in 
any other thing than his particular com- 


miſſion , or, if he does, whether the 


profit accruing from ſuch intervention, 


does not of right belong to his conſtitu- 


ents ? If fo, the large tribute, to which 


the Indian prince ſubmitted, ouglit to be 
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 paſling over into France, where Lewis 
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Men have a multitude of neceſſities to be 
anſwered ; and the beſt policy is to afford 
them the means of this indiſpenſable 
ſatisfaction. What ſignify the vaſt re. 
venues of a ſtate ; and the ſubjects, in the 
mean time, ſtarving ? ? I will only mention 


one particular. 


Every tun of F rench wine pays lore 
fixty pounds ſterling duty to the govern- 
ment. This tax the Engliſh evade by 

allows them to drink their fill, without 
any t tax at all. 

LETTER XLII. 


The Same, to rhe Same, at Pekin. 


London. 


Few days ago 1 was ſhewn a ſub- 
ject of King George's, ſo rich that 
he could purchaſe half England. From 
being only a clerk to the Engliſh Eaſt- 
India company, he 1s come to be richer 
than the very company itſelf: it is not 
at all ſtrange, that a ſervant ſhould mind 


his own intereſt more than that of his 
maſter. 


He 
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1 ſo artfully interpoſed in the diffe- 
rences between the ſavage monarchs, that 


he deprived one of his ſceptre, and gave 
it to another, on condition of paying him 


a large tribute. After thus making a ſale 
of crowns, to which he had no manner of 
right, he returned hither to enjoy an opu- 
lence which did not belong to him. 
But no riches are a defence againſt 
vexations; and this king-maker lately 
met with a moſt ſenſible mortification,* 
having directed monarchs in the Indies, 
he was for directing a company of mer- 
chants at London; but they excluded him. 


It is even reported, that theſe mer- 
chants, the very ſame who formerly em- 


exc him in their affairs, intend to call 
him to account about his own. 


His riches, the immenſity of 1 


dazzles the public eye, have given riſe to 


ſeveral queſtions: as, whether an agent, 
ſent to take care of the concerns of a 


mercantile ſociety, can concern himſelf in 
any other thing than his particular com- 
miſſion; or, if he does, whether the 
profit accruing from ſuch intervention, 
does not of right belong to his conftitu- 
. ents ? If fo, the large tribute, to which 
the Indian prince ſubmitted, ought-to be 
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paid to the e and not to ; hs 
agent, : 


LETTER XLII. 


The Mandarin Cham-pi-pi, 10 the Manda. 
rin Cotao-yu-ſe, Cenſor * the E 
a Pekin. "7 


BY 13 i 
OULD ST thou ever have con- 
ceived that the ocean's moveables 
would be made a piece of furniture among 


any people, and that men ſhould convert 


this great work of the Deity to a ſubject 
of oſtentation? . 
Here ſhells are a branch of luxury. I 
have been ſhewn ſeveral cloſets lined with 
them from the cieling to the floor. 
There are collections of inſects in this 

N city, which have coſt no leſs than a hun- 


| red thouſand ounces of filver. This va- 


nity indeed is attributed to a generous 
zeal for the advancement of natural philo- 
ſophy ; but it is nearer 4q-kin to oſtenta- 
tion than ſcience, or theſe collections 
would not be ſhewn with ſuch ſolemnity, 
—= 3 wy in ſuch boaſtful terms. 


The 
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The misfortune is, that they who af- 
fect thoſe coſtly decorations are not always 
the moſt wealthy in the kingdom; ſo far 
from it, that this folly is not ſeldom ſeen 
in perſons of a very limited fortune: the 
children of ſuch ſuffer by it, and ſome 
branches of population are hindered from 
ſhooting forth. I myſelf have ſeen a ſtale 
maid, whoſe father bad laid out in croco- 
diles the money which ſhould have mar- 
| ried her: and I have been told of ſeveral 
young women who are like to be the laſt 
of their families, from their fathers hay- 
mg E of marine inſects. 
1 which are alſo claſſed among the 
| ſciences, are a ſecond diſeaſe in European 
oſtentation. The Cæſars, thoſe diſturbers of 
the political world, now cauſe revolutions in 
private families; and none fo much as 
the emperor Otho, though ſcarce ſeated | 
on the Roman throne when tumbled from 
it. No medals are ſo much fought af aftet 
as his. I know a virtuoſo who- would 
give half his fortune for an original Otho, 
though the metal of it might not be 
Kat an Engliſh penny. 


The objects of this vanity, the leſs Sep: 
did Foy are, the more valuable. A ſet of 


n modern N 


ö 
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modern gold or filver medals, or gems, 
| nnoiſſeurs 
and men of taſte; whereas two or three 
thouſand black deformed worm-eaten-me- 


would ſcarce be looked on by 


dals raiſe tranſport and admiration, not 
without ſome envy againſt the inflated 
poſſeſſor; and, if theſe copper antiques 


relate to diſtant countries, that enhances 
JJ WRQE_ECSC CSE 
How happy is China in its ignorance 


of all theſe weakneſſes! Among the ma- 
ny advantages which we have over the 


Europeans, I account it not one of the 
leaſt that we have left the univerſe to it- 


ſelf, and are ſtrangers to all ether anti- 


quities than thoſe of our native country. I 


LETTER MX. 


| 2 _ Yhe Mandarin Ni-ou-ſan, 10 the Mandarin 


Cham: pi-pi, at London. 


5 1 0 Liſbon, 
T is not long ſince Portugal was viſited 


with a moſt dreadful phænomenon. 
God blew on this kingdom, and the earth 
opened and ſwallowed up Liſbon, ſo that 
| atpreſent it is only a heap of ſtones, The 
T3 | nation 


nation may be ſaid to be encamped, and 
reduced by neceſſity to what the Tartars 
do by choice. 

By the ſhocks ſtill felt from time to 


time, the divine juſtice ſeems not to have 


withdrawn its vindictive arm. 
This deſtitute people, however, cannot 
prevail upon themſelves to forſake this 
ſpot of defolation : they, who have eſca- 
ped death, are continually roaming about 
this unfortunate city, and almoſt ſeem to 


_ lament that ey were not di ghabon 1 85 


with it. 


Moſt of this: katdened generation 


has already forgot the thunder-bolt, by 


which ſuch numbers were ſmitten. The 


_ tranſitory impreſſion is ſo far effaced, that 
all kinds of diverſions and entertainments 


are carried on at Liſbon to greater exceſs, 


than before the direful earthquake. 


Or, rather, all 3 are ſcenes of ; 


merriment and revel 


The Portugueſe dance the hay W | 
the monuments of divine vengeance. 


Wretches, to brave the Omnipotent, and 
inſult the wrath of heaven! 

The government indeed ſets the exam- 
ple of impiety, rebuilding the capital on 
ne very ſpot where i it was ingulphed, as 


- 
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it were, ſaying to the Lord of Nature, 
Here we will dwell! in ſpight of all thy ter. 


he rors. 


IT his people, far foam bending under 
the weight of God's power, make head 
againſt his decrees, and are for coping with 


Him, who at one blaſt can deſtroy all the 


nations of the univerſe, * 


LETTER 1. 


1 he Aae Cham-pi-pi, to the Mund- 


rin e at Tekin, - 


| 1 „ 


TT N En gland paſſions are everlaſting : an 


* is all habit; having once 


given himſelf up to a vice, he ſticks by it 


to his grave: hence it is that ſome, habi- 
tuated to the bottle all their life long, will 
. fuddle themſelves at their departure. 
Others, who have waſted the pith of 


their exiſtence in amours, dangle after 
women, even in their decrepitude, as if 
impotence inflamed their deſire. 

Dancing, in every other country an in- 
nocent diverſion, indulged only at proper 
times, 
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| times, is here a violent paſſion, followed 
at every period of life. 
Of hunting and field ſports there is no 5 
end. Many a fowling-piece 1 is not laid aſide 
till its owner is laid in his coffin; and the 
frequency of melancholy accidents in 
theſe exerciſes is no manner of warning. 
l have been ſhewn a gentleman, whg 
had rid himſelf blind at fox-hunting, y 
followed the ſport even after the loſs bt : 
his ſight. 

But now we are upon the extraordinary 
doings of blind folks, here is a blind 
judge, who does more buſineſs than any 
one in the whole town. 

Some, however, who have narrowly 
watched him, will ſay that he is not quit 
blind, but ſees every thing very plainly, 
except equity. He adminiſters. Juſtice | 
by the touch, and accurately feels the 

wal of a cauſe ; z if fo, he ris v * 

without eyes. 8 


"m4 "EB. 
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LETTER "RE" 
'£ be Same, to the Same, at Pekin. A 


150 | $f ty 
7E 8 TERDAY the queen of Eng- 
land was delivered of a ſecond prince, 

which was immediately celebrated by the 
Fark uns, where I happened then to be. 
ore theſe thundering expreſſions of 
joy were ceaſed, I eſpied the Baronet in one 
the walks; and. perceiving him im- 
merſed in thought, I ſaid, on my coming 
up with him, You ſeem. very penſive : 
may I, without rudeneſs, ; alk what were 
75 thoughts ? 
- EF" Ws: thinking, anſwered he, on the 
: inconveniencies incident to all political 
conſtitutions: not one occurs to me, 
which is not ſubje& t6 the viciffitudes 
and effects of ſecond cauſes. — 
If a government, continued he, be de- 
mocratical, or popular, many are its in- 
conveniencies: ſlowneſs in deliberations 
is unavoidable in numerous aſſemblies. 
- Ariſtocracy is attended with jealouſies and 
f og the * beſides the poor 
58 commonalty 8 


* * 
, 
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commonalty* s havin 7 as many tyrants as 
there are ſenators. 


nder an abſolute mo- 
narchy the grievances are without number. 


If the monarchy be mixed and tempered b 
a diviſion of the ſupreme power between 


the ſovereign and the people, even this 


ſyſtem, which is ſaid to be unqueſtionably 

the beſt, is not without its diſadvantages. 
A nation which chuſes its kings, is en- 
dangered both by the royal family's bar- 


renneſs and fecundity. Either the royal line 
falls, and then ſome foreign prince muſt be 
called to the crown; or civil wars enſue. 

On the other hand, a great encreaſe of 
the z family brings another inconve- 


niency; for theſe auguſt perſonages be- 


ing ſapported by the nation, the birth of 


every prince is afreſh charge on the pub- 
he; and the Engliſh are in a wir way ot i 


being | in this cafe, 


George II. left behind him nine princes, 


or princeſſes, of the royal blood: his grand- 


ſon has ſince married, and within the 
ſpace of two years been bleſſed with two _ 
heirs to the crown: in twenty years, by 


God's bleſſing, his Majeſty may have twen- 


ty; and then we ſhould have no Jeſs than | 
rey -NINE 18 Highneſſes, who Would 
£ be | 
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- be: 6 weight on the nation, for want of 


diſpoſing of them. 


Some German ſovereigns might take 


half a dozen princeſſes from off our hands: 


but how to ſettle our princes is the great 
rub; for with their high birth they have 


but a ſmall. fortune, conſidered as prin- 


ces. Every body knows that royal perſons 
without means are poorer than others, 


their wants being- greater, ahd with leſs 
= ability to anſwer them. 


Thus they will ever remain at ain 


and of courſe be an expence to the pub- 
lic; for, ſhould we be bleſſed with the 


above. mentioned glorious groupe of prin- 


ces, for which God be for ever praiſed, it 
will require no leſs than a million ſterling 
to maintain them with any tolerable dig- 


mity; a charge heavier than that of the 


king's houſehold ; ſo that with only one 


king we ſhall be at the expence of two. 

* 1 might here, continued he, add ſome 
reflections on the number of hands which 
all thoſe petty courts will take from trade, 
to idle away life in anti-chambers, with · 


out any other buſineſs than to dreſs or un- 


dreſs their Royal Highneſſes: which is ſo 
much loſt to the national manufactures. 


And this is not all; ſo many princes 


of the blood royal may be ſaid to multi. 


© L 
. 


tiply . 


Thu 
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tiply royalty; ; WRAP no ſmall! inconveni- - 
ency. 


By the nature of our government the 
king ſhould ſcarce be ſeen, and this mul - 


tiplicity of princes ſhews him every where. 


There is no ſtirring out without meeting 
ſome effigy. of the ſovereign. \ If thoſe are 
not original kings, they are royal copies; 
and ſo many copies of a fovereign ſeem o 
multiply the original. 
With all our boaſts of a free en i 
tion; of laws ſuperior to the prerogative, 
a republic, with a monarch and twenty 


petty kings, is a monarchical govern- 


ment, and even more than monarchical. 


FE R Lit 


Ihe Mandarin Ni- ou. lan, to the Maden 5 
ee Pl, at London. 2 : 


5 lines | 
Few days ago * natives of Portu- 
4 gal were burned here, for not be- 
. that God was put to death be- 
tween two rebbers as a malefactor. They 
alledged reaſons for their thinking that 
the Supreme being had not debaſed "x 5 
N 


flames, without making known to 


1385 CHINESE DEL: 
ſelf to ſuch à degree; but the inquiſition 
_ cauſed them to be delivered up to the 

them 
its reaſons for believing otherwiſe, 
This barbarity is exhibited annual) 
with great magnificence : it is the moſt 
ſolemn a& of cruelty I ever faw ; and] 
believe injuſtice and inhumanity Never 
dared, in any part ef the univerſe, to 
aſſume ſuch an e of lofrineſs and 
arrogance, 
The day appointed for buraing his Mol 
Faithful Majeſty's ſubjects is uſhered in 
with every mark of exultation. Ir is the 
greateſt holiday in the kingdom : on the 
eve of this ſolemnity the bells of all the 
churches in the kingdomare ſet a ringing, 


that the people may haſten to Liſbon, 


and join in the univerſal gladneſs. Indeed 


nothing in the world can be more ſhowy 
than this ſpectacle of death. The enter- 
tainment opens in the morning with a 
proceſſion, at the head of which march 
the bonzes of the inquiſition, attended by 
the King's guards; and in the centre walk 


the poor victims. 


The perſons, who are to do the honours 
of che auto da fe, for ſo this tragedy 
- called,” are habited each according T 

255 tis 
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his part. They who are to be burnt are 
dreſſed up in a very groteſque manner. 
There is likewiſe ſomething very droll in 
the garb of thoſe who are condemned only 
to be ſcourged, or to the gallies. 


The kindof crime, for which the ſeveral 


delinquents are puniſhed, is indicated by 


ſome particular in their habiliment. In 


this proceſſion are ſeen wizards and witches, 
who ſcud through the air, and every Sa- 


turday conſtantly repair to their noctur- 


nal meetings. 


Magicians who can alter the coutſe of ; 


nature, a and have authority over hell itſelf. 


Inchanters, who make both themſelves . 
and others inviſible. 


| Heretics, who believe the pope to be a 
man, and Chriſt's mother a woman, 


| BadChriſtians, who worſhip no images. 
Hardened ſinners, who do not confeſs 
at Eaſter, conſequently do not Join in the 


public annual facrilege. 

| Infidels, who do not believe incredible 
things, eng, the light of their own 
reaſon, preferably to th blindneſs of that 
of others. 


Refractory deſpiſers of the church's i in- - 
| junctions, eating fleſh on 2 and Sa 5 


turdays. ” 


Free 
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Free maſons, charged with the abo. 
inane guilr of meeting at a lodge twice 
a week, to drink together. 

Jews, ſo execrably impious, as to re. 
fue to eat ſwine's fleſh, and to work on 
Saturday Ys, CG GG 

The Ne rendezyous for the pro 
ceſſion is at a pagoda, called St. Dominick, 
where the warrants for ſending criminals 
to the galleys, and the pitched ſhirts, are 
got in readineſs: this is the leaſt enter. 
taining part of the whole exhibition, The 
pagoda is hung with black, as if in mourn- 
1ng for the murders which are going to 
be committed. After ſome dero act 
at this pagoda, the proceſſion continues 
its march to the ſtakes, which are to cloſe 
the feſtival. The bailiffs and their fol- 
lowers, who, in other caſes, lead male- 
factors to the place of execution, are, at 
an auto da fe, repreſented by the firſt per- 


ſonages in the kingdom. The Portugueſe 


nobility, otherwiſe ſo ſtiff and haughty, on 
this occaſion lay down their pride and 
arrogance, and take up an office which 


ſtamps infamy on the very dregs of the 


Populace. | 
I cannot preciſely. tell thee, whether 
the holy office” $ executioner de a Hat, 


or 
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or nobleman : however, if he be not, he 
might be; for, in Europe, the halter 
makes all the difference between thoſe 
who lead criminals to the gallows, and 
thoſe. who hang them. - 

The king walks in the proceſſion like 
others, and from a gallery ſees eight or 
ten of his ſubjects cruelly put to death, 
without one thought of ever aſking the 


NN LETTE R III. 
; The Mandarin Cham-pi-pi, to the Manda- 5 
. 5 rin Kie-tou-na, at Pekin. 


„„ C1 FFV 
E RE is a female animal, of which 
1 we have no manner of idea in Chi- 
na: it is called a coquette, but not very 
- eaſily to be defined. What a coquette is 
Noot, any one can tell; but to ſay preciſely 
| W what it is, would nonplus many a wit. 
1 Her mind is ever in agitation, and her 
body in a perpetual motion, ever gadding, 
topping every where, and ſettling no 
where. Some naturaliſts will have a co- 
» [{quette's heart to be like a labyrinth: others 
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compare it to a piece of wax, ſuſcepti- 

ble of all kinds of forms, and eaſily chan. 
ged from one to another: but, of what- 
ever matter it be made, all agree that it is 

extremely light; which favours a conjecture, 
that a great part of it is hollow. They, 
who have anatomiſed it, ſay, that it has 


no manner of connection with the brain, 
and the operations of one are totally in- 
dependent of the other. However, ſhe is 


not inſenſible, being continually and fol: 


O 


citouſly taken up with a predominant paſl- 
ſion, which is, to make all men fall in 


love with her, and to keep herſelf in an 
unalterable indifference to them. 
It would require a whole volume to lay 


before thee her different devices for kind- 
ling love in thoſe whom ſhe intends not 
to love: airs, affectations, and ornaments; 
variations of colours in dreſs, yellow, 

white, bloom, pompadour, violet, pink, 


Sc. Sc. frequenting aſſemblies, the pub- 


lic walks, balls, the ſeveral playhouſes; 
perpetually inticing, without being her- 


ſelf in the leaſt inticed ; this is her game 


all the year round; and the ridiculous 


creature continues it when quite out of 


ſeaſon; coquetry being here an incurable 
diſeaſe: the London coquettes will be prac- 


_ riſing 
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tiling on man till their laſt gaſp. I have 
read over the hiſtory of England, purely to 


ind the origin of this character; which 


was quite unknown in William the Con- 


queror's time: I find it to come from 
France, being brought over in the reign 


of the amorous Charles II. who fold Dun- 


kirk to the French to buy ribbons : but, 


to the glory of the Britiſh ladies be it 
ſad, they have made ſuch delicate im- 
provements in the art, that they would 


teach the very French themſelves. 


r 
The Same, to the Same, at Pekin. 


London. 


T HE harmony, which has ſubſiſted 
between the crowns of France and 
England ever ſince the peace, ſeems on the 


AL: 


The French miniſter is not looked on 
ſo well as he uſed to be; not that there 


has been any breach of the treaty, every 


article of it being literally obſerved ; but 


France aims at becoming powerful by ſea, 


and is very buſy in forming a navy. Now 
. Das this, 
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wherever they can. Theſe hoſtilities wil 
of a French navy, out they break Again 
World without end. 
land's having laid down ſuch a plan d 


ſucceſſive: ruptures : what amuſfes me 1 
that the French plenipotentiaries, ſent 


the waves of the ocean, and caſhed to an 
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this, at once, quaſhesall negotiations: fory 

ſhips of the line Ds and then for 
W 

The declaration «: it will be thus: th 

| Engliſh will ſeize the French ſhips, and The 


ſpare none they meet with in the two fea 


but bring them to their own ports, « 


go on till ſuſpended by a new treaty d 
peace; then, on the ſubſequent formaria 


I do not in the leaft wonder at Eng 


to London on pacific negociations, {bouldM dei 


apply themſelves, with ſuch heat andi hav 


earneſtneſs, to a work ſoon demoliſhed by han 


Pieces 71 ſome Nasen e of Umber, =: - + 
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Irty : 


ar, Mandarin Ni-ou fan, to the Manda- 
rin Cham-pi-pl, at London, 


LEE. _ — Liſbon. 
T: HE European monarchs are no 

ſafer on the throne than thoſe of 
Aſia: this may be a conſequence of abſo- 
lute deſpotiſm, like cauſes producing 
lke effects. However it be, the gran- 
dees of this kingdom lately formed a plot 
JJ ÄT—— Oh 

On ſtriking the blow, the aſſaſſins, 
being the chief men of the country, might 
have got the ſovereignty into their o.] 
hands; for, in the firſt moments after 
an unexpected action, to attempt is to 
obtain; an enterpriſing ſpirit carries all 
before 00 _ „ 

The impunity of the crime depended 
on its accompliſhment; for when once the 
king was dead, no human proſecutions 
could take plact, the door of juſtice was 
ſhut. Happily for Portugal, the ſcheme 


was imprudent to the. higheſt degree, | 


T- even. women being aſſociated in it: and 
3 3 „ 
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what oe then be expected, but a df 
 covery ? 


It appeared hows morally impoſlibl wt 
for the king to eſcape the fatal blouf ch 
The Portugueſe monarchs have ſuch J 
confidence in their ſubjects, as to g of 


abroad without guards; and it was knoy 
_ that his majeſty conſtantly returned fro 
a favourite ſeat of his, about midnight, i 
a poſt-chaiſe, and with only a footman 
The conſpirators had taken poſt, at ſome 
diſtance from each other, along the ave 
nues to the palace. 

A duke, iteward to the royal houſhold 
yet the head and author of the plot, fire 
the firſt ſhot. The king, feeling himſel 
wounded in the arm, inſtead of going on 
haſtily turned back, and thus baulked al 
the — aſſaſſins. 

The cauſe of this attempt * neve 
been preciſely known. The deficiency of 
the conſpirators, in that prudence and {a 
gacity which the conduct of an affa 
of ſuch a nature requires, will not allo 
of its being imputed to ambition: the 


general opinion 1s, that they were prompt 
ed to it by ſome private grudge, and 
jealouſy at the W viſiting a lady ol 


il 
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their family. 


lociety of bonzes, Who, after corrupting 
1 the 
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It appears, from the hiſtory of Spain 


and Portugal, that the greateſt calamities, 


which ever have befallen thoſe two monar- 
chies, aroſe from a like cauſe. Count 


Julian, ſtimulated by revenge, on account 


of the injury done to his daughter, went 
over into Africa; there he encouraged 


the Moors to invade Spain, which r 


ſubdued, and reigned in theſe two ki 


doms for above the ſpace of eight bun- 
dred 5 


. R run Un 


7 be Same, to the Same, al ct Pekin. 


==> 
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late Portugueſe conſpiracy, well 


warthe: of notice. As the government 
could not well proceed on the intended 


aſſaſſination of the king in his capital, 


and by his own ſubjects, without bringing 
an indelible blot on the nation, they went 


a bye-way to work. It was demonſtrated, 


in a diffuſe memorial, that the late "+ "hg 


rid attempt was originally planned by a 


HERE is a circumſtance in the 
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the commbnalty by dangerous tenets, 

had inſtigated the great to murder the 

-Kng.-: 

This accuſation was the more readily 
made uſe of, and met with a better recep- 

tion; the ambition of that ſet of men 
being offenſive to a perſonage in a very 
high ſtation, who b all the in- 

1 dictments. $2, 3h 

Several of theſe bonzes were taken up 
8 and put under confinement. 
Furope daily expected to hear of their 
being brought to condign puniſhment; 
but, though a court had been inſtituted 
for trying them, no judges could be found 
to condemn them. 

There was a neceſſity, Beeren of 
making at leaſt one example, were it 
only to promote a perſuaſion that it was 
not any private revenge. The civil 
power having declined paſſing the ſen- 
_ tence, one of the priſoners was delivered 
up to other bonzes, who have the direc- 
tion of the inquiſition : the affair could 
not have been put into better hands, 
for theſe would have been glad t6 have 
ſeen the whole ſociety in the men... 


4 OD ; Indeed 


— 
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Indeed, the puniſhment of him who 
had been ſingled out, cleared the com- 


munity, of which he was a member; ſince 


he was put to death for quite another crime 
than what he had been accuſed of. 1 
cannot commend the Chriſtian princes 
for allowing of ſocieties of perſons wholly 
idle: they are not to be tolerated, were it 
only for the hurt they do to population 


and trade; ard, amidſt ſo many juſt com- 


plaints againſt them, the arraigning tbem 
of crimes, which, from their very condi- 
tion, they could not have committed, 
ſeems to me but a mean artifice. - 


Es 


LETTER Di 


The Mondaris Cham pi pi, to the Man. 
IM darin Kie- tou- Na, at Pekin. 1 


London. 


\H E ſuppoſed author of the North- 
. Briton * has been brought to a 
rrial, and is to be expelled the parliament, 


of which he was a member: the houſe 
would not ſuffer among them a {PRO 


ts a 


" A periodical r paper already mentioned. 
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of ſuch depraved principles, as to PA 
gk to ſpeak freely of the king's perſon, 


The paper itſelf, in which the author 


= * the North-Briton talk of the pre- 


ſent adminiſtration like a downright re- 


publican, has been declared a libel. 


Times are altered in this kingdom: 


there was a period, when the very reaſons 
lately made uſe of in parliament, for de- 
claring this paper a libel, would dam. 
ſelves have been reckoned a libel. 


* 


LETTER IVII. 


2 be Same, to the Same, at Pekin. 


1 . 


Was WO for the ſecond time, at the 
Italian opera in the Hay-market: ha- 


viag made ſome obſervations on this ſpec- 
tacle, I waited on my Baronet the next 


morning, to talk to him upon the ſub- 


Jet. 
How is it, Sir, that both. the muſic Te 


Janguage at that theatre are foreign ? 


had always conceived, that, for any pub- 
2 to take with a nation, it 


muſt 
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muſt be in the vernacular tongue, and 
adapted to the general taſte. © Really, 
„ anſwered he, that is more than I can 


well account for. I could eaſier tell 
you why there are Quakers in Eng- 
land, than why there is an Italian 
theatre at London; for, as you have 


very well obſerved, the moſt trivial 
amuſements depend on the national 


taſte ; and the Engliſh never were a 


ſinging nation, In almoſt every age, 


ſince the foundation of the monarchy, 
it has wholly been taken up with the 
care of its freedom and grandeur : 
what old ballads have reached theſe 
times, turn on our wars and labours, 
without any mention of ſoftneſs and 
pleaſures. Ir is very ſeldom that na- 
tions, with great concerns on their 


mans, in the republican times, do not 
appear to have been great muſicians. 
The idle and voluptuous countries, and 
where uſeleſs arts hold the place of 


neceſſary profeſſions, have been the 
chief nurſing fathers of muſic. 

A queen of Scotland, indeed, about 
two hundred years ago, had an Italian 


3-2 e band. 
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band of muſic, with vocal performers; 
but the taſte of a female ſovereign 
does not always give the turn to that 


( oi Hen” 
believe, the introducement of 
muſic among us to have been pretty 
nearly as Ses England being 
grown rich by trade and navigation, 
its gentry began to viſit ſeveral parts 


of Europe, and particularly Italy, where 


« they met with a muſic which pleaſed 


them without much- underſtanding it; 


for it is pretty much the Engliſh way 
to praiſe what they do 2 | 
Sedo ne nn bo eps 7, 
« Faſhion, perhaps, might likewife 


have ſome ſhare 1n its progreſs : for, 


when a navon is grown rich, it comes 
to have new fancies and lik ings; hence 
muſicians were ſent for from Italy, as 
wine from France, and lace from Bruſ- 


ſels. Theſe ſongſters ought to be per- 
fectly enchanting, for they are ex- 
tremely chargeable : however, the 


Engliſh do not appear to have any 
premeditated deſign in opening this 
theatre. The expreſſion, the ſenti- 
ment, the plot of theſe dramatic 


pieces, have nothing common with 


« our 


* ws 9 22 we cd” 
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« qur nation. It is not our vices, nor ou” 


« yirtues, which are exhibited there: it? 
% morality has no manner of relation to 


« our ways and manners. 


This kind of muſic is fit only to 
« entertain the ſouthern people of Eu- 


„rope, where luxury, idleneſs, and vice 


« itſelf, are inter woven with the political 


and ceconomical ſyſtem of the govern- 
« ment: and as for ſome German courts 


“ having Italian bands of muſic, it is 


well known, that the northern princes 


% have always had monkeys and ools 


4 about them. 


Other dramas may poſſibly 8 ; 
c ſome faults in ſociety, and bring the 
«© motions of certain paſſions into order: 


but an Italian opera can produce none 
* of theſe effects: virtue is not its pro 


« yince ; if it pleaſes the ſenſes, its in- 


« tent is anſwered. 


FThe poet's deſign may be good, but . 


„ the mulic-maſter does not concern 
e himſelf about any ſuch thing; and 
40 uſually it is on him that the ſucceſs 


+ wholly depends; for in an Italian opera 
4 the poet is oy the moſt inſignifi- 5 


* cant ys: 4; 
1 3 The 
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The compoſer's chief aim is to irri- 
tate deſire: he knows nothing beyond 
© the emotion of the ſenſes; inſtead of 
55 regulating the paſſions, his maſter- 
piece is to ſtimulate them. One might 

( ſay at an Italian opera, what is com- 
„ monly ſaid at the rout of an army, 
Every one take care of bimſelf. 

_ «+ Metaſtaſio, their great ede au- 
« thor, has increaſed the poiſon, by en- 
66 abling the compoſers to place languiſh- 
L ing notes over ſoft expreſſions. 
The Haymarket heroes expreſs them- 
ſelves in lingua 7 oſcana , an idiom, 


dead even to the very Italians, but 


« dead and buried to us Engliſh. Of a 
« thouſand ſpectators, there are not ten 
Who underſtand a word of it. Take 
« away from that brilliant aſſembly thoſe 
W ho go there to gaze about, and others 


who go thereto be gazed at. and let 


none ſtay, but ſuch as underſtand the 


* play, the audience would be reduced 


to twenty or thirty. 
The director, indeed, has provided 
* an Engliſh tranſlation of the opera, fold 


at the door: but who can ever come 


_ « to underſtand a foreign language, by 
reading it 18 his own? The idiom is 


5 bs ever 
5 
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| © ever ſpoiled. I have obſerved, that 
« words beginning or ending with a 


« yowel in the original, the book makes 
Ito begin and end with a conſonant. 


« Herein the pit is ſo often miſled, that 
«© ] have ſeen ſome of our lords, at the 
« words ricordate mio bene, give a clap, 
4 thinking they contain a ſentiment, | 
s whilſt they are no more than an ad- 
vice: but, though this muſic does 
4 not concern itſelf with our manners, it 
does with our money, and that with a 
* witneſs ! One Italian caftrato, among 


Oo 


ſterling, only for ſinging thirty times 


® on onr Haymarket ſtage; which is 


. 


had for che repreſentation of every bat- 


_ © th, where he expoſed his life for the 
« honour of the nation. 
The known fondneſs off the Engliſh 
« for this kind of ' muſic, has proved a 
« golden mine to the Italians: they have 


<« ever ſince been coming to fetch gold, 


4 but bring over only ſounds. The Fa- 
\® rinellis, the Monticellis, the Cafarellis, 
85 Egiptiellis, the Reggianellis, and 
_ « a thouſand other ellis, flocked over to 

15 5 T's „ 


others; receives fifteen hundred pounds 


fifty pounds each reprefentation; a 
greater ſum than our glorious Granby 
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« enrich themſelves, and returned home 
to enjoy their fortune, or rather ours. 
«© Other arts are a benefit to England; but 


„ this impoveriſhes us; inſtead of promo- 


ting a circulation of caſh, it drains 
the kingdom of its ſpecie. Italy con- 
e ſtantly keeps an eye on the taſte in 


« Europe, and that it may reap the 


4 benefit of other people's follies, it has 
« muſical ſeminaries *; out of which 
came thoſe famous virtuoff, who lay 
all the courts of Europe under contri- 


b bution; a piece of policy, of as good 


« account to the Italians as a conſidera- 


able branch of trade. By a calculation 1 


made of the general expence of the 


opera, ſince its inſtitution, it has already 


coſt us five hundred thouſand pounds, 


* which is ſo much loſs to the national 


&« circulation; and as this makes a void 
* in the arts, trade and navigation, it fol- 


_ «. lows, for the conſequence is ſelf-evident, 
that the Italian muſic has propor- 


_ « tionally diminiſhed our ſtrength : and 


« hence we may infer, for here likewiſe 


« the thing ſpeaks of- itſelf, that, if this 


Italian theatre be not ſhut up, its 


1 . ariettas 
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ariettas will, in leſs than half a century, 


teach the French, thoſe natural ene- 
mies of ours, to ling Te Deum. It is a 
clear caſe; for why have we ſuch good 


ſoldiers ? only becauſe we pay them 


ell: now, when our finances come 


to be cramped, we ſhall not be able to 


give them that encouragement. 


It has always been a matter of ſur- 


cc 


te 
cc 


55 
86 


(e 


priſe to me, that our p t, amidſt 
ſo many inſignificant bills, ſhould never 


think of making one on this important 
article, and our Jong-winded ſpeakers 
never _— a word on this growng 
evil. 


Indeed, were this chavers to be ſhut 


= 
c 


cc 


c£ 


3 
=? 
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«co 


up, our ladies of quality, and our 


beaux, would be ſtrangely at a loſs one 


day in the week: on Saturdays, the 
great opera day, they would not know 
what to do with themſelves. It is the 


faſhion to $0 thither, though at the 
expence of 
that is, you know, „ the per- 


ur long weariſome hours; 


formance. 


The time, deren is not quite loſt 


- 


there, it being in ſome meaſure a pub- 
lie rendezvous, where many reſort for 
„„ ow” 
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For my part, lam ſo averſe to theſe 
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* quite other purpoſes, than hearing the 
muſic. 


Italian ſhows, that nothing makes me 


© eſteem his Majeſty, as a patriot King, 


more than his contempt of theſe ſpec- 
tacles. Before his marriage he had 
never been at an opera ſo much as 


once; and if ever he has honoured it 
with his preſence, it has been purely 
to pleaſe the Queen his conſort; and 


« 1 


in reality a theatre, which, beſides 


having no moral tendency, impove- 
riſhes the ſtate, ſhould not be counte- 
4c 


nanced by a ſovereign, who has the 
welfare of his Neon at heart.“ 


LETTER LR 


T be Same, to the "RE at Pekin, 


| 1 


rogatories x : 


LL. the Baronet had faid about 
muſic, and the 1mpropriety of 
Italian operas, did not ſatisfy me : I found 
had ſome other queſtions to lay before 
him; ſo, going to drink tea with him the 
next morning, J entered on my inter- 
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rogatories: Pray, Sir, is finging a new 


thing in Europe? I have heard it talked 


of as a modern taſte: was it not known 


among your anceſtors ? 


„Les, anſwered he, and 1 1 their 
manner was more juſt than the pre- 


« ſent, having leſs of art in it. Men, 


„ continued he, had begun to ſing, be- 


& fore there was any ſuck thing as notes. 
« All the languages in the world were 


„ muſical originally. Articulation implies 
* ſounds, and theſe ſounds conſtituted the : 
vocal muſic of all nations. 

The intreaties of one ſex to the 

other formed the B. flat, and ſemi- 
„ tone; from earneſtneſs, and the vehe- 

„ mence of paſſions, proceeded the dre/is, 

„the B. ſharp, with all the other ſharps. 


People, in their natural ſpeech, ſung 


their affections and averſions; but this 
% muſic, by which every nation was di- 
„ ſtinguiſhed, was not leſs different than 
<« their idioms. It. may properly enough 
be ſaid, that operas were before thea- 
„ tres. The recitative, ftill uſed on the 
„ ſtage, was the natural manner of 'utte- 
% rance in the common occurrences of 


* life, and the tunes expreſſed the effuſions 
25 of the Paſſions, 


1. 5 5 : « The 
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bk The maſters of this art, who were 
not known till long after, created no- 
thing: all they did, was only i inventing 
« notes, as marks of Dundas, laying down 
rules for muſic, and reducing it to mea- 
< ſure: in ſhort, modern muſic is nothing 
more than vocal expreſſion, modified 
into ſong. This ſong, to produce its 
intended effect, muſt be analogous to 
cd the genius of the nation for which it is 
„ compoſed; for it is only by accents, 
„ natural to the foul, that it can be 
woved with any degree of ſenſibi· 
« eee 
rd, . Engliſhman, in aying thie i 
Italian muſic moves him, does not 
* mean that it affects him; moving and | 
affecting being very different. . Thun- 11 


der, or great guns, cauſes an emotion 1 

« in all men, but does not W affect «© 

„ them. | 46 
For the emotion 8 by muſic to «6 
produce a like ſenſation in people of « 
two different countries, the two lan- } « 

- _*. puages muſt render like expietions by ; « 
Hike ſounds, « 
« Between the Engliſh grammatical ac- 66 
cent and the modulation of the Italian (4 


C 


<4 muſic there is no kind of affinity: the 
* CG. * 
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q Engliſh accentuation does not make 
«the like impreſſion on an Italian brain. 
The difference of the vocal expreſſion 
« ſhews itſelf in the drama of the two nati- 
4 ons: Garrick does not act King Richard 
« III. as would an Italian player; nor 
« does Woodward, in the comic ſtile, 
« expreſs his part like Sachi, the famous 


© Italian comedian: the tones and ac- 


cents are quite different; and; were 
e theſe actors reciprocally to change their 
« theatrical cadence, they would not be 
« underſtood by their reſpective nations. 


« Madamoiſclle Claiſon, whoſe pathetic 


6 modulations, in tragedy, throw the 
« Parifians into tears, would ſet the 
London audiences a yawning. 
I allow that one muſic may be ſu⸗ 
% perior to another; but this ſuperiority 
relates only to the harmony of ſounds, 
which is nothing but a more perfect 
combination of notes. Then th ex- 
« preſſion may ſuffer by this ſuperio- 


that there is a general expreſſion in 
muſic, which will rouze the e 
8 


rity, as, in ſome nations, the more 
« harmonious an accent, the leſs ex- 
preſſive. And we are not to imagine 
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in all nations: this requires, that all 
men ſhould have the fame degree of 
<« ſenſibility. _ 


; 
« Theſe ſounds, indeed, may be ſo 
combined, as to expreſs the accents of 


every PAO ticular nation; bu this is a 
perfectio 

modern muſic. In order to this, the 
maſters ſhould have a general idea of 
the morals and manners of nations; 
ſhould be acquainted with their reli. 
gions, politics, cuſtoms, taſte, genius, 
and particularly their climate and con- 
* ſtitution , for all theſe concur in giving 
each nation its degree of ſenſibility : 
now ſuch a happy revolution in this 
art is not to be expected, the moſt 


n beyond the attainment of 


ſkilful muſic-maſters being men of 


ſhallow parts, and without any other 
knowledge than the placing of notes 
on lines. 

A moral impoſſibility may likewiſe 


* obſtruct this perfection, the muſical 


« taſte and genius of an Italian eam- 
poſer being derived from the climate: 
and, for his temperament, be cannot 


give it a new turn; he compoſes by his 


own ſenſations, and not. by thoſe of 
others. \ 


The 
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ſpeaking only of the impropriety of the 
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© The expreflion, properly fo called, on 
which the Italian muſic” is grounded, : 


differs in every reſpe& from that of 


the Engliſh : the force of that language 
is incompatible with the modeſty of 


ours, A Briton, who, in common con- 
verſation, ſhould expreſs himſelf in this 


manner, Oh cara, cariſſima, diletia del 
mio cuore, anima dell' anima mia! with 
other phraſes, very common in . | 
would be ſtared at here.“ E 


You are, ſaid I, interrupting him; 


mode, as I may ſay; but I would know 


whether the moderns have Improved muſic 


in general. That is what JI can't well tell 5 
« 


* hold the affirmative; but, for my part, 
I am ſo far of a different opinion, that 
I rather think they have ſpoiled it: P'll 


(e 


* 
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you,” anſwered he; © a great many 


give you a ſketch of its hiſtory. 


Some thouſand years ago, the ſing- 
ing of the Europeans was no more 
than their natural pronunciation; but 
the Italians, in proceſs of time, ſub- 
ſtituted art in the room of nature, and 


turned ſinging into thrilling. After 


ſpoiling their own muſic, t ey ſpoilt 


that of other Nations, 
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* 2 the Italian muſic was originally only 
« 4 recitative, as it ſtill ſubſiſts in the 
« operas; that is, a ſimple utterance, ex- 


<« preſſive of the accents of the ſoul. 


%, Voice was made uſe of to ſooth or in- 


„ flame the heart, and not to tickle the 


« ears: it ſcarce differed from vocal ex- 


v preſſion: the notes were as grave as the 


« words, till the ſemicromas and ariettas 


 « made their appearance, to the total 


= ſubverſion of the original ſyſtem. 
Fauſtina was the firſt who exceeded 


« 61 notes in a meaſure. Bernard had be- 
« fore exerted himſelf to the utmoſt ce- 


« lerity of expreſſion, and Farinelli, who 
« came after him, reduced the whole to 
« whiſtling. The Italian ſtage became 


« the land of nightingales, and capacity 
.*£ conſiſted in a good windpipe : he who 


could quaver through two or three oc- 


4 taves, or ſing a ſonata to a fiddle, bore 


the bell. The natural expreſſion of the 


* antient ſong was now abſorbed by art: he 


% whooutſtripped the notes, if I may be al- 
<« lowed theexpreſſion, was a tip- top ſinger: 
« The fiddles could not keep pace with 


the voices: the ariettas were raiſed to a 


We louder key. 


« Sharp 
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« Sharp and forced notes became ne- 
« ceſlary, that they might be heard above 
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a numerous orcheſtra; and this ſinging 


being unnatural, nature was, in a mon- 
ſtrous manner, adapted to it. Men 


© 


were Caſtrated like horſes : the world, 


with amazement and deteſtation, ſaw . 
generation of mortals, who were neither 


male nor female. This mutilation, be“ 


fore known only in eaſtern palaces, be- 


came a e PO ** M 
| flag „ 


died was never 3 except its be- 


ing a new mode of ſinging, perpetually 


varying: it never continued the ſame 
ten years together; and amidſt its many 


variations, it not unfrequently contra- 
dicted itſelf; for II buon guſto, at one 


time, was I cattivo guſto of another. 


being of a very impreſſible tempera- 
ment, readily adapted this voluptuous 
muſic. The Moors, their conquerors, 


had introduced the African muſic 
among them; and it was made uſe of 


The Spaniards, and the Portugueze, 


for the ſpace of eight hundred years 


oon mer the expulſion of that people, 


6 the 


N | 


( the climate was on reſtoring 


ED. OO. 
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the ori- 
ginal Spaniſh muſic, when they became 
_< enamoured with that of Italy. The Ger- 
„ mans dikewiſe, from a like infatuation, 
incorporated this new Italian mode 
with theirs; and the reſult of this 
« medley was a kind of harmony, as 
2 eee and uncouth, as it was ny” 
dar rn en fl 0 ON 
«< Handel, though hoked 
4 reſtorer of our 


7186 


as the 
muſic, I rather think, 


1 ſpoiled it : the doſe of Italian, which he 


„& infuſed into it, was too ſtrong: yet has 
his method been religiouſly obſerved by 
all ſucceeding compoſers. © Our preſent 

<< Britiſh tunes are made up of talk and 

Handel has ejected true in- 

genious ſong, and, in its ſtead, given 

* 5 50 a falſe and deceptive' manner. An 

Engliſnman, when he ſings | 
not ſpeak truth; he is fo far Italianized, 


« that, in muſical expreſſion, he ſtudies 


« rather to impoſe on the danse than 
s captivate the eart. 
This is, as if a nation was to change 


its idiom, and, after ſpeaking one and 


the ſame language for twenty cen- 


turies, be obliged to make uſe of ano- 
SL 
F © Let 


now, does. 


Th 
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„Let it not be thought a matter of 
© indifference, that a people is affected 


« by one mode ied than by another; 


e for hiſtory informs us, that no altera- 
© tions were ever made in muſic, but 


© they more or leſs affected the govern- 
e ment: and good reaſon why; for muſic, 
by acting on the ſenſes, influences the 
„“ manners. From this I could draw an 


« inference, and perh ps even prove, that 


« ſince the Italian mulic's getting footing 


« in England, luxury and © Ay 


have increaſed among us. 


LETTER IX. 


7. he Mandarin Ni-ou-ſan, to the Mandarin 


Cham- e at Pekin, 
Liſbon, 


Lua took a dinner. with an En okiſh 


merchant, who had invited me. Ha- 


ving heard that the Britiſh merchants at 


London lived thriftily, I expected a din- 
ner anſwerable to that character; but, be- 


hold, here was an entertainment #plendid ; 


to Profuſion and eee 


Dinner 
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Dinner being over, the gueſts were led 
into a ſecond apartment, where footmen, 

in rich liveries, brought coffee in gold 


„ 


After drinking coffee, a game at cards 
was propoſed, and my friend aſked me 
to make one. I excuſed myſelf, as know- 

ing nothing of European games; on 

which he anſwered, Don't be afraid, Sir, 
that here you may be drawn in to loſe 
any great matter; we only play for diver- 
fion : he muſt have ill luck indeed, who, 
in a whole afternoon, ſhould loſe fifty 
moidores; that is, near three hundred 
- ounces of ſolid filver. Had I known the 
= 2 ever fo well, ſuch a diverſion would 
have ſet me againſt it. Accordingly I was 
left to myſelf, and the other gueſts, pla- 
cing themſelves round tables, began to 
play. Two or three hours did 1 walk 
about, to ſee their manner of playing; 
and the up-ſhot was, that ſome of the mer- 
chants loſt two or three hundred moi- 
dores for this afternoon's diverſion. 

The cards being thrown aſide, the 

maſter of the houſe ordered his horſes 

to be put to, and a very magnificent 
equipage carried us to the Long Room. 

This is an aſſembly, ſet up by the * 

'k 
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liſh factory, where, every day in the year, 
they laugh, eat and drink, dance, and 


game, from fix in the evening till mid- 


9 tt ny oO HD, 
That day there happened to be an ex- 


traordinary ball. On entering the faloon, 


believe me, I was ſtruck with the view: 
never did my eyes behold ſuch luxury and 


magnificence: any one would have taken 


theſe merchants for petty ſovereigns, and 
their wives looked like ſo many vice- 


queens. After dancing, or rather romp- 

ing for about two hours, the company re- 
moved into another apartment, where were 
two hundred covers: immediately a ſupper 
was ſerved up, which would have done 


honour to the magnificence of the greateſt 
monarchs in Europe. The ladies only 


ſat down, the gentlemen ſtanding be- 
hind their chairs to wait on them. Af- 
ter ſupper the ladies roſe, and left the 
table to the gentlemen, who ſat down, 


and a freſh ſupper was brought in. 


| Whilſt the gentlenien were at table, 
I went back into the ball- room, and ſeat- 

ed myſelf by an Engliſh gentleman in 
a plain dreſs, and lately come from Lon- 


don. Perceiving by his countenance, 


that all this parade did not much xn | 
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him; Sir, ſaid I, will you be ſo good ax 
to explain this riddle to me? This is an 
_ aſſembly of merchants, whoſe principal 
qualities are, or ſhould be, ceconomy and 


frugality; and yet what profuſeneſs and 


magnificence is here! What divinity is 
it then which preſides in this place? Folly, 
_ anſwered he; and all the people you ſec 
here are its worſhippers. The misfortune 
is, continued he, that Great Britain is a 
loſer by this luxury; for theſe extrava- 


gant expences being among the Portu- 


gueſe, they thus recover the money 
which our labour and induſtry had got 
from them: the manufactures of our 
workmen are here diſſipated in feaſts and 
- .entertainments. At this very time a 
ſcheme is talked of for a maſquerade, 
which will coft the factors, or rather 
England, above a thouſand guineas. 
Pray, what kind of merchants are theſe? 
They are, anſwered he, what we call 
factors: goods are conſigned to them from 
England, and they diſpoſe of them on 
.account of the Engliſh merchants. Well, 
and do they give a good account of 
their commiſſions ? ſaid I. A very good 
account; for, that there may be no miſ- 
take in the articles, they give no account 


: Al 
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at all. Effects ſent from London to Liiſ- 


bon may be looked on, as in mortmain, 
utterly loſt. It is now fix months ſince I 
left England to ſettle with my correſpond-. 
ent, who, to-night, is maſter of the ce- 


remonies here, and finer dreſſed than ever I 


ſaw King George himſelf; yet cannot 1 
bring him to come to an account with 
me: nay, he threatens, if I talk much, to 
bring our affairs before a Portugueſe 
court: ſhould it be ſo, my account is 
indeed ſettled ; and I may go back as * 
came; for a lawſuit, at er takes up 


exactly a century. 


In the mean time the Mdies and 
gentlemen were returned into the dan- 
cing-room z on which we withdrew to 
a corner, where we had a full fight. 


of the company, ourſelves ſcarce ſeen. 


Sir, ſaid I, you muſt; to be ſure, have 
ſome ee of this aſſembly: will 
you be ſo good as to make me leſs a 


ſtranger to it? I know ſeveral, ſaid he; 


but, before ſpeaking particularly of them, ; 


I-muſt give you a general ſketch of the 
whole body, as thereby the ſequel will be 
more perſpicuous and entertaining. All 


whom you ſee are exotics, tran planted 
hirher by accident or indigence; but how 
IN different 
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different their preſent affluence from their 
a original poverty! | 
About ſix years ago, | their luxury 
had brought them fo low, that the 
whole factory muſt unavoidably have 
broke, had not the Divine wrath ſaved 
them: the earthquake ſtrengthened ſe- 
veral houſes, which were near falling; 
and the general conflagration of Liſbon 
performed a very unexpected miracle on 


many Engliſn magazines, conſuming effects 


which were not there: it may be com- 
pared to the Greek fire, which deſtroyed 
at a diſtance. Obſerve that man facing us; 
he is a Hamburgh merchant: things were 
but ſo-ſo with him the day before the 
earthquake, and the day after he be- 
came very rich, realiſing effects, to the 
amount of fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
which belonged to his correſpondents. 
This may be ſaid to riſe out of the aſhes 
of roguery. 
Tou ſee hs little man, wb ſuch 
briſk eyes: he was perplexed about bal- 
lancing, when that phenomenon burned 
his books. The earthquake was a lucky 
event to him : the ſame day eaſed him of 
his wife, and revived his credit. But, 
8 ud I, inenpune Rias give me leave 
"mM 
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to aſk who are thoſe gentlemen with a broad 


red ribbon, whom I ſee in different parts of 


the room, and to whom great reſpect is 
ſhewn ? Theſe are fidalgos, or grandees of 
the kingdom. What buſineſs have they 
here? They ſeem to me quite out of their 
element. Why, I will tell you; they come 


to affect, in public, a great regard for the 
Engliſh, and afterwards, among them- 
ſelves, laugh at our folly. 


Yonder merchant, that hdbme man, 
ſtanding at the farther end of the room ; 


1 beg a word or two about him. Trade : 


muſt think itſelf honoured in ſuch a mem- 
ber; but, far from being a merchant, he 
is ambaſſador from the firſt crown in Eu- 
rope. He is very young, ſaid I, for a 
depoſitary of court-ſecrets, A marriage, 
faid my companion, gave him a lift into 


the miniſtry. He has married a widow, 
_ whoſe huſband is ſtill living. His ſudden 
promotion was the table-talk over all Eu- 
rope: but where is the mighty matter? 


ſomething muſt be done for thoſe mag- 


nanimous perſons who. * 8 
vulgar prejudices. 


He, next to him, I take to be, like- 


viſe, ſome public miniſter. You are right; 


he is a miniſter; and from a counting · houſe 
Vor. VI. | =... has 
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has ſtept into an embaſſy: but that's no- 
thing uncommon in the republic where 
he was born. He is reckoned a man of 
wit; but I could wifh him a little more 
ſenſe. The low circumſtances of his fami- 
ly required a good match, and he has 
gone and made a bad one. The govern- 
ment, which employs him, has ſupplied 
that deficiency.; but I have no great liking 
to thoſe who burthen the ſtate, 1n repair- 
ing their follies. Who is that large man, 
of pretty good preſence, but ſomething 
ſingular in his dreſs? That, replied he, 


is a Dutch merchant, and the king of 


P——'s reſident; who, without ever ſee- 
ing, or knowing him, made him his mi- 
niſter; but, at the ſame time, by way 


of a cautionary warrant againſt his con- 


ceitedneſs, gave him in charge, not to 


concern himſelf about what affairs he 


may have at this court. Princes, like 
ſkilful artiſans, give a value to the mean- 
eſt: material. I fancy there are ſeveral 
other miniſters with thoſe you were ſpeak- 


ing of. No, anſwered he, thoſe are conſuls. 


And pray, faid I, what may that mean? 
They are ſtate-lackies, or political appren- 
tices. It ſeems, ſaid I, too late in the day 

vith moſt of them to be apprentices: is it 


1 
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not ſome time before they learn to be 
conſuls? No, anſwered he, they are ſo at 
. 4 r 
Here I begged a few minutes more 
of the communicative gentleman, with 
a promiſe of dropping my impertinence. 
What are all theſe female deities, dreſſed 
up like princeſſes, yet with ſomething ſo 
ordinary and low in their looks, as if they 
vere chamber maids diſguiſed in their miſ- 
treſſes clothes? There is not one woman, 
b ſaid he, among all this flaunting groupe, 
- | who is not, in fact, diſguiſed; not one, 
whoſe condition does not bely her dreſs: 
moſt of them are beggars brats, ſprung from 
the dirt, and of courſe haughty and ſilly: they 
are eaten up with vanity. In other countries, 
pride makes women inſupportable; at Liſ- 
bon, it makes them mad: the diſtemper af- 
fects the fibres of the brain; and then the 
huſbands ſend them to Ireland for the re- 
1 covery of their ſenſes. Yet I cannot fay it 
is the peculiar fault of the creatures; 
pride and impertinence are natural to fe- 
males of mean birth, and conſequently of 
no education: it is the huſbands who are 
to blame, ruining themſelves for the 
whims of ſuch conſorts. Es 
But to return to the factory: the fire 
© | of Liſbon had pretty well retrieved their 
| „„ 8 affairs . 
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affairs; but a new profuſeneſs, a diſſipa- 
tion before quite unheard of, has plunged 
them into all the difficulties they labour- 
ed under, at the time of that phæno- 
menon: it is however hoped, that, by 
_ God's bleſſing, a ſecond earthquake will 


ſoon ſet all to PM ore 


LETTER LXI. 


| 7 he Mandarin Cham-pi-pi, to the Manda- 
rin Kie-tou-na, at Pekin. 


| London. 
Went, e to the grand ridotto; 
a public ſaloon, where the nobility of 
both ſexes meet four times a year. 
There was a great deal of company, 
and the ladies were extremely well dreſſed; 


Pet many, with all their finery, made but 


a homely appearance. The Engliſh wo- 
men do not appear cut out for dreſs; 


their various ornaments give them ſome- 


thing of an air of conſtraint, which quite 
disfigures their natural beauty. 
After looking at one another for ſome 
time, the company divided 1 into 2 at 
different 


ward with him; then makes her deſcribe a 


"GI backwards, by which ſhe 1s brought 

to the place where he took her; then they 

cCroſs over for four or five minutes, their 
eyes meeting as they paſs by each other; 


and conclude with a low genuflexion on 
both ſides: the whole is performed in a 


very grave manner, without ſo much as a 


ſimper or ſmile, minuets in Europe be- 
ing, of all diverſions, the moſt ſerious. 
Whether theſe ladies and gentlemen turn- 


ed well, I cannot pretend to ſay; but a 
Frenchman, a native of Paris, who ſtood 
behind us, was perpetually ſaying, There's 
aukward dancing ! no eaſe, no ſprightli- 


neſs, no air: was ever ſuch ſtiffneſs ſeen ! 


they are like moving images! And it 


1s not unlikely that he was ſomething of a 
judge ; for the annals of Europe make 


the Pariſians better dancers chan the 


Londoners. 
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different quarters of the room, to dance 
ſome minuets, as the Europeans phraſe it. 
This dance, | believe, I may have al. 
ready mentioned to thee; but the affair is 


as follows. A gentleman takes a lady by 
the hand, and leads her a ſtep or two for- 
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The diplomatic body, as it is called, 


was at this ball, but without diftinguiſh- 


ing itſelf to any great advantage. 
France, fince the laſt war, has given over 


dancing: Spain is afraid of making a falſe 
ſtep: the noiſe of great guns has brought 

a deafneſs on the queen of Hungary; and 
_ Portugal's late narrow eſcape has put it 
out of conceit with dancing: Holland 


ſtands neuter, let who will dance: Venice 


would dance, were it not apprehenſive 
that the Turk would put it out of tune; 
| and the Pruſſian monarch, ſince the in- 


troducement of his ſolemn military tread, 


has forbidden his miniſters and all about 


him to cut any capers. 


Of all the powers of Europe, whoſe 


- ambaſſadors were preſent, Ruſſia alone 
danced two minuets: I am no judge of 


his performing ; but an Engliſh politi- 


cian, on my left hand, whiſpered to me, 


That is not the moſt ſhining part of his 


miniſtry, | 

The Baronet and I, being no dancers, 
walked about to view the ladies; on our 
meeting with any remarkable face, I had 
my queſtion ready, and my friend as rea- 


dily anſwered it; but, my queſtions com- 


1 e et * 


lady 
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| ing on very thick, he thought it beſt to 
| anticipate them. 


Do you fee, ſaid he, that lady ring 


oppoſite the dancers? It is my lady 


there is a ſweetneſs in her countenance ; 


but with ſomething of an inſipidity that 


extremely diſguſts men of ſenſe. The 
lady with ſuch charming features 2 


= complexion, who now ſpeaks to her, is 
a dumb beauty: her — * 


are without expreſſion, like thoſe of a great 


many Engliſh women, who ſeem made to = 
be craioned : their faces have all the ex- 


cellencies of a portrait; and of this 


lady it may be faid, that the copy will 


be viewed by poſterity with more plea- 
ſure, than the original is by her cotempo- 
raries. The third, ſtanding before her, is 


lady ———: chere s eyes! there's a 
mouth! obſerve what a lovely arm! itisa 


| thouſand pities ſhe is too high in fleſh. 


That fourth, who ſteps to ſpeak to her, is 


my lady — : the has a good ſhare of 
ready wit ap bes not look amiſs, were 


ſhe no xceſſively meagre. There is al- 


ways ſome flaw or other in Engliſh beau- 
ties; either they carry a conſumption in 
their looks, or are too replete. Mind that 
Roman beauty there, before us: that is 


K * Mrs. 
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Mrs. P—— : there's a ſtately figure! 
_ dignity and amiableneſs blended : but ſhe 
is a little hard of hearing, ſo that it is pain 
to her own ſex to converſe :with her; 
and yet, a whiſper from a man ſhe ſhall | 
„„ | 
We had already muſtered half the ladies 
of the company, when I was ſtruck by 
ſome 2 which I had never ſeen 


before.. 33 
Sir, ſaid I to the Baronet, who are 
thoſe three beauties, coming towards us, 
arm in arm? They are the H—r—t—ns. 
Heavenly creatures indeed! continued I: 
that they are ſiſters, I ſee by their reſem- 


blance. Yes, but ſhe in the middle is the 


eldeſt, the mother of the other two. A very 
extraordinary mother, ſaid I, to look never 
the worſe for being born twenty years be- 

fore her daughters. I aſſure you, not a 
few would heſitate which of the three to 
chuſe. Here on our right I obſerve three 
or four ladies in large hoops, and their 
_ dreſs moſt gorgeous; yet with e 
odd in their looks: who can they be! 
They are Jeweſſes come from the city. 
Why, indeed, replied I, on a cloſer view, 
thoſe faces plainly ſhew the Jeruſalem 
fabric: their *{quire, ſaid he, with his queer 

GL a  Teyes 
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eyes and wainſcot face, is a Jewiſh fop 3 
pf all the characters in Europe, the moſt : 


ridiculous. 


This, I promiſe you, ſhall conclude my 7 5 
queſtions for this evening; only tell me 
who that young lady is, ſo glittering with 

diamonds, whom all the men whiſper as 

they paſs by, and ſhe ſmiling at all the 
men? I will tell you: ſhe is a lady of 


pleaſure, in queſt of culls : ſhe has raiſed 


large ſupplies from half the Engliſh no- 
bility, and now is for fleecing the other 
' half. You ſee ſhe is nothing of a beauty : 
her face is all ſkin and bone: ſhe is lows 


cheſted, her ſhape clumſey, her arms 
coarſe, and with a very ugly hand: then 
ſhe is the moſt empty creature I ever 


knew. I have ſeveral times ſpoke to her, 


purely to ſound her ſenſe, but always 
grew ſick of her: yet is ſhe much followed, 


and thus is enabled to ſtrip heirs, and other : 


young gentlemen ; for at London every 


thing has its run, even to proſtitution itſelf. 
Has London no hoſpitals for thoſe 


women? faid I. Hoſpitals! anſwered he: 


we have none for foundlings; * then how 
ſhould we have any for thoſe who bring 


them forth? = 


2 London has one, but the i income is not fo cient. 
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LETTER 206: 
The Mandarin Cham-pi-pi, to the Mands- . 


rin Cotao-yu-ſe, at Pekin. 


| London. 5 


INC E the concluſion of the late 


ribbons, which the war kept beyond ſea. 


Among other frivolous imports, ſeveral _ 
dolls as big as life, and dreſſed in the 


Paris faſhions, have been brought over, 
as models for the Britiſh ladies. 


The introduction of theſe gewgaws has 
eauſed a ſtriking change in the Britiſh fe- 
males; particularly, that ſince their being 


drefſed out in all their foreign decorations, 


they are become even more talkative than 


before. 33 

Whether ſome colours have an occult 
qvality in relaxing the tongue, I cannot 
pretend to ſay; but it is a remark of my 


own, that a London girl, in a Pompadour 
gown, has an uncommon flow of words; 


peace between England and France, 
the Engliſh women are obſerved to be 
grown more fond of trifles. The iſland is 
now deluged with heaps of faſhions and 


7 
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and I have farther taken notice, that, after 


the ſigning of the preliminaries, the fair 
ſex here were univerſally become Fren- 


cChified. 


For inſtance; ſince the peace, they 
have docked their hats, ſo as to lay bare 

the whole nape of their necks. 
Theſe new. faſhioned hats, Which are 
flat behind, were not adapted without de- 
ſign: a woman now can put herſelf in 
5 what "poſture ſhe pleaſes, and the huſband 
never the wiſer; whereas, before, the 
rumples of the hats diſcovered into what 
attitudes wives had been throwing them- 
 felves. 
CREME Engliſh moraliſts affirm, that no- 
thing but a fifty years continual war with 
France will bring the Engliſh women to 
be like their plain thrifty grandmothers. 

They have farther obſerved, that beat- | 
ing the French half a ſcore times, effects 
| bal a tranſitory reformation ; for a peace 
brings over dolls, ribbons, pompoons, &c. 


and H{preads all the former contagion. of | 


levity, een, and Profulenels, 


LE r. 
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/LETTER aun 


1 Liſbon. 


HODER Tt hoc ee 


at court, yet I am deſirous of ſee- 


Ing a public audience of one of their 
men in power; eſpecially having heard 
that it was very el worth a foreigner” * 


notice. 


Op, chief miniſter of ſtate. There 


were only ſixteen hundred perſons, waiting 


to ſpeak with him. The paſſage to bis 


cloſet, the chamber, anti- chamber, ſtairs, 
hall, ſteps, and half the ſtreet, were 
covered with ſuitors. Sir, ſaid I to a 


Portugueſe ſtanding next to me, it muſt 
take the count up months to diſpatch all 
his dependents. Months! anſwered he, it 


is done in a trice: his excellency's horſes 


are already put to; he is going to the 
king, and he gives us audience as he 
comes along: thank God! our miniſters, 
at Liſbon, are expeditious. —Oh—the door 
opens there 8 his excellency! now you 


: will : 


Accordingly I went yeſterday to Count 
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will ſee what FEA work he makes with 
us. 
0 ount 0 


is on the wrong fide of 
ſixty, tall, lon i ſomething blear- 
eyed: throug the natural gravity of his 
countenance, it might be perceived that 
he is tolerably maſter of his muſcles, and 
had been adapting them to a ſemblance 

of eaſe and popularity. The whole croud 


ruſhed towards him; thoſe who were in 


the anti-chamber, preſſed to the cloſet- 
door; they who ſtood in the ſtreet, thruſt 
themſelves into the hall; and thoſe who 
filled the hall, forced their way up ſtairs : 
the ocean, in a ſtorm, cannot be more tu- 
multuous. My lord, cries the firſt, 
here's my memorial; it is concerning 
©. ——, Very well, ſaid the miniſter, 

«with an air of affability; I know its 
ce contents, and ſhall take care to give 


orders accordingly. My lord, ſaid a 


Of! 
«© very well, I underſtand you, T do what 
<« js neceflary. May it pleaſe your excel- 
« lency, interrupted a third, I would re- 
&* mind you of Manuel Lopes s penſion. 
It ſhall be paid in time. My lord, con- 
_ © tinued a man pretty well advanced ir. 
= 7 it is now thirty years ſince 1 have 
e been 


. ** 
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2 been ſolliciting. T'other thirty years 
4 patience, ſaid the miniſter, and your 


* ſollicitations will be at an end.“ So far 
de is right, whiſpered the Portugueſe to 


me; for the poor petitioner is already 
turned of ſeventy, and at a hundred yours 
all aſking is over with us. 

In the mean time the audience went 
on. My lord, cried a man in the crowd, 


+ I am ſent to your excellency by the 


king, to . I know the affair: 
e he has not faid a word of it to me, but 
it is as well. My lord, continued ano- 


< ther, your excellency knows what brings 
Yes—no—oh! I have your 


« me here. 
« meaning,---ay, that's the very thing. 

| Here a perſon in an uniform, with 
ardour in his looks and words, cried out, 
I come for my colonePs commiſſion 
* for the new regiment of dragoons. 


« It is made out, ſaid the count; the re- 


* giment is appointed; we only want 
* ſoldiers. 


My lord, fad another, 1 am director 


. of the royal damaſk and ſatin manufac- 
i tures, and come to let your excellency 
« know, that we are at a ſtand for want 

of filk. Make uſe of cotton. 


44 635 lord, ſaid another, Pure Hy * 
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« per into his hand, I am maſter ſhip- 
« wright of the king's dock; we want 


= 


0 


&« cork ſerve. 


My lord, ſaid a commiſſioner of the 


e treaſury, we are quite out of caſh, — 
Then draw on the bank of England; 
« they have got all our money.” 


felf in, and drove awa 


clients. 


1 obſerved 3 hie able 5 


great art, is to cut ſhort thoſe unhappy 
people, whoſe affairs drive them to his 


levee: and, indeed, were he patiently to 


hear each of them tell his tale, there would 


be no end of it; ſo that it is much the beſt 
way to mind none, and chus e dif- 


patch n all. 


r 


timber for building men of war. Let 


Amidſt 
thefe expeditious diſmiſſions, he was 
ſtill making his way to the ſtreet-door, 
where his coach waited for him: at his 
appearance, the door being immedi- 
ately opened, the miniſter threw him- 
to the king; 
and this was his _ of patching his 
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LETTER LXIV. mw ex 


The Mandarin Cham-pi-pi, to the Ai 
7? darin Kie-tou-na, at Pekin. : 


my Loudon: 

ITH this I ſend thee the faces of 

the moſt celebrated Engliſh beau- 
Bae ene, well be called a complete 
ſet of charms, graces, and allurements. I pri 
purchaſed 1t at a ſhop, where they are fold | me 
ſingle: they do not come dear; a few an 
guineas will buy a whole ſeraglio; and, in-I of 
deed, they are the cheapeſt things, at pre- 
ſent, i in England. I have, in my cham- m. 
ber, half a dozen ladies, all celebrated of 
beauties, and their eyes ſtand me only 1 in ap 


 fix-pence the pair, Im 
Here a huſband has no excluſive enjoy- Pu 
ment of his wife : three or four thouſand 55 


2 come in for a ſhare, by buying 

pictures of them; and. it is ſaid, that 
ſometimes the enjoyment of the original 

is leſs eligible than of the copy: however, 

J have heard, that there are many huſbands, 

in London, lead a moſt weariſome life 

With their angelic — ii 1s not only 

5 ladies 
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ladies of pleaſure, that are repreſented in 
prints, but even ladies of quality are thus 


expoſed to the public gaze. 


In theſe face-ſhops you ſee vice on a 


level with virtue; for I bought the fol- 
lowing, which were all in a ſtring: Fanny 
Murray, Lady Berkeley, Kitty Fiſher, Lady 
Forteſcue, Charlotte Fiſch, Lady Walde- 
grave, Nancy Dawſon, Lady Barrington, 
Nelly O'Brien, the Dutcheſs of Ancaſter. 
Beſides female beauties, the dealers in 

prints have complete ſets of the great 
men of the ſenate and courts of juli 
and the like honour is conferred on thoſe 


of the theatre. 
One of theſe prine-ſellers was talking to 


me of a ſcheme of his, to have the pictures 


of all the members of S e Who 
approved the laſt treaty 


many an obſcure face will make its 
public appearance. 


ce; 


peace. If fo, 


— * 


— —— — 7 2 5 — — 
— _ 

— PPP 
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LETTER. IXV. 
The Same, 1 the Same, at Pekin. 


. 1 


ä Lure from Paris ſay, that the 

king of France has recalled a di- 
| graced EE: this is the firſt favourite 
ever known to be allowed to appear 
within the gate of Fortune's temple, after 


being once turned out: accordingly this ſin- 
== event occaſioned a great deal of talk 


ere, and various are people s ſentiments, 
The Paris naturaliſts ſay, that the mo- 
narch's conſtitution is Impaired, that he 1s 
not ſo full of animal ſpirits, whoſe vigorous 
a4 ation on the brain might enable him to 8⁰ 
through with a reſolution. 
Politicians will have it to be a forced 
ſtate- fetch, to which the king's warrant has 
been obliged to give way: they affirm, 


 _ that in the preſent juncture, there is not 


another miniſter qualified to take the helm; 


and that, if he was not recalled ſooner, it 


was only to have time for preparing his 
machines, the operation of which will 
greatly — his glory. 
| Other 


on its pedeſtal. I am rather inclined to 


this laſt opinion, from the ſingularity of 
this recall, as it denotes an unlimited 


aſcendency o over the ſovereign” J mind. 
LETTER LXVI. 
The Same, (o the Same, at Pekin. 


* [HE | 


T H E PR of a ſovereign German 


prince came over to marry the king 


of England's ſiſter, Being ſubjects of the 


higheſt rank, they were judged to be 


within the verge of the ceremonial of 
courts, relatively to royal perſonages, ex- 


tremely rigorous, and even inhoſpitable ; 
for the prince was not allowed to make an) 
ſtay in England; by his alliance to the 


crown he Grfeited the privilege of a 


ſubject; he had barely time to marry 
the princeſs and make off. This illuſ- 


trious pair were obliged to croſs the ſea, 
at a ſeaſon no leſs dangerous than ſevere : 


after 
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Others again conjecture, that this is all 
the favourite ſlave's doings: after over- 


_ throwing the idol, ſhe is for ſhewing - 
France that ſhe likewiſe can replace it 
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after their departure, it was not known, 


for ſome days, what was become of them; 


nay, it was reported, that they both were 
loſt; but ſuch is the rule, go they muſt, 
58 unavoidable death ſtared them! in the 
„„ 
Thou ſeeſt, that for a foreign prince to 
come over and marry a daughter of 


| England, is ſomething dangerous, as run- 
ning the hazard of conſummating his mar- 


riage at the bottom of the ſea, before he 
ean get his bride into his own * 


LETTER LXVI. 


2 * Abad Nipo-ſan, to the Manda- 
OT Cham. pi pi, at N 

8 1 : 
8 to the manner of theſe J [ 
ſhall fay little: like ſome others in 
Europe, religion and morality have not 

the leaſt weight with them. 
The late remedy, which heaven made 
uſe of, for the amendment of the Portu- 
gueſe, has only increaſed their profligacy. 
Before the earthquake, Liſbon had ſome 
appearance of virtue; but ſince that con- 


vulſion 


They, who had devoted themſelves to con- 


tinency, have availed themſelves of the 
wrath of heaven, to give a looſe to their 


deſires. Aſtoniſhing obduracy! a people 
to plunge themſelves deeper in guilt, the 


more means a merciful God employs for 


drawing them out of perdition! But 


the whole is not to be charged to the late 
phænomenon; the way had partly been 
laid by ſuperſtition, luxury, pride, and 
VVV 
Abſolute deſpotiſm may likewiſe have 


had no ſmall ſhare in it. A ys 5 com- 
pelled to turn their eyes aſide 
proceedings of government, naturally ſink 


into ſloth, ſupinity, idleneſs, and indo- 
lence; the prelude to all manner of enor- 


mities. 


f 4 : 1 1 . 
2 : N 5 
| 1 E. 'T- 
4 * * 
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vulſion, it is totally over-run with vice. 
Debauchery, which religion and decency 
kept ſhut up in convents, has broke looſe, 
and diſſoluteneſs is become univerſal. 
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LETTER Lxvin. 


7 he Mandarin Cham-pi-pi, o the Manda- 


rin * at TEIN. . 


Londen. 


T. 


each ot 
into treaties, declare war, or make peace, 
without ever ſeeing one another: not 


that, like the eaſtern princes, they keep 
themſelves ſhut up in their palaces; ſo 
far from it, that they are always riding 


about: but European dignity does not 


admit of a king's ever ſpeaking to his 


equal; and for one ſovereign to meet 
another, 1 is an ill omen to both. 


Lewis XIV. king of France, on taking 

leave of a king of England, named James, 
ſaid to that prince, The beſt thing I can 
wiſh you is, that I may never ſee you 


N 


It is not the diſt: nce of _ which: 
occaſions this Wange behaviour, molt of 


the European ſtates being of no verß 
SE _ great = 


HE European monarchs always 

converſe by letters, without ever 
3 a word together: if they ſee 

| er's pictures, that is all: they enter 
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great extent. There is à certain ſove- 


reign, who rides over more ground, at a 
ſtag-hunting, than would carry him to 


two or three neighbouring ſovereigns. 


The greateſt difficulty about viſiting one 


1 is in the ceremonial of ſuch an | 


interview. 
About half a century ago, an emperor 


of Ruſſia took it into his head to come 
and pay a viſit to a king of France; which 
put the French court to ſuch perplexity, 
that a meſſage was ſent to him, to know 


how he would be received. 


As two ſuns are never ſeen in the ſame 
horizon, ſo muſt not two ſovereigns be 1 in 


the ſame place. 


A prince ſeated on the throne, ſariomid- 1 
ed by his ſubjects, could not bear to hear 
the title of majeſty given to any other; it 
is incompatible with regal dignity: and 
though, in the courts of certain European 


monarchs, there may happen to be other 


fires, yet theſe are ſome dethroned fires, 
mere cyphers, living © on a precarious al- 


lowance. 


It is a misfortune to as Euro ans, 
that the court-ceremonials do not allow of 


ſovereigns meeting, and conſequently of 


ſettling their affairs themſelves. 


Their 


— — 5 —_ a 
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Their __ are not ſo nearly con- 
cerned, nor have they the like affection for 
the people: : agents never tranſact buſineſs 
| fo well as principals. 
I have elſewhere taken notice that the 
former, by their want of capacity, rather 
make bad worſe. 
I enlarge on this head, becauſe I vid | 
heartily wiſh that Lewis the XVth and 
George the IIId had an interview, and 
that, on this occaſion, two honeſt ſenſi- 
ble perſons would lay before them the 
calamities which war has brought on their 
people. I conclude, from the good tem- 
per and generoſity of both theſe prin- 
ces, that, for the relief and welfare of 
their ſubjects, they would ſoon join in a 
conſtant and inviolable peace. That am- 
bition, which commits ſuch ravages in 
Europe, and makes this part of the world 
a ſcene of devaſtation and horror, is not 
owing to kings; it is they who have their 
car, that are the incendiaries. 


ww 2 


LE T. 
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LETTER LXIX. 
The Same to the Same, at Pekin. 


"Laden, 


very Geng repreſentations to the throne, 
on the preſent bad ſtate of the finances, 
and the means of retrieving them. 


They likewiſe declare againſt the impoſi- 


tions of certain taxes, peculiarly onerous 
to the people. 


The open force hitherto made aſe of to 


reſtrain them within a blind obedience, 


bas only made them both more keen- 
ſighted, and more reſolute in the diſcharge 


— of their duty. 


They have laid their complaints before 
the monarch, in terms which would do 
honour to thoſe antient republicans who 


broke the chains of deſpotiſm. 


Some politicians, however, think that 


ſuch a ſpirit of independency, now 
germinating in the ſoil of ſlavery, is 


not in its V. Place; and for every thing 


* U 
— ——-— —— RS 


7 E eur Frum France, that the par- 4, 
| Faments of the kingdom make 
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to be in its local order, this boldneſs ſhould 
croſs the ſea, and remove into the land of 
independency. Concerning this, a ſchemer 


lately ſaid, that the parliament of Rouen 
ſhould be ſent to London, and the Houſe 


come to Paris. 

But I have ſpoken to ſome ſpeculatiſts, 
who aſſured me that Great Britain would 
be never the better for ſuch an exchange, 
as the energy and vehemence of the French 
| ſpeeches would relax at Calais; adding 
further, that the eloquent parliament of 
Rouen, though it might reach London 
fafely, on being welcomed by certain 

agents, would not have a word to lay. 


The Same, to the Same, at Pekin, 


1 6 

H E news mongers, and coffee- 
houſe politicians, who here ſettle 

the nation's affairs, affirm, that the former 
miniſter, Who was diſmiſſed, on the demiſe 
of George II. is coming into play again. 
They tell you of a conference already 
held. for that 2 and that the 

| ſovereign 
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| i lately cloſeted him, to know 


whether a mezzo termine would not be ex- 
pedient in the preſent ſituation of public 


affairs; that is, whether he would not ac- 
_ cept of the adminiſtration on certain con- 


ditions: but the miniſter ſtood to his 


point, and even required conceſſions which 
this ſovereign rejectet. 


On this diſſenſion the confirms broke 
up; the king determined to do without 
him, and he no leſs determined that he 


| ſhould not. 


From the great party which ths mi- 
nilter has in the nation, it is not improba- 


ble that the people will, as it were, give 


him a replevy to be reinſtated in his oft : 


ſhould this be the caſe, he will foil the 
crown a ſecond time; I mean, he will 
have obliged two kings of England to 
keep him in the miniſtry. After all, I 


do not know, but the ſovereign's bein 


forced to retain, at the head of affairs, thoſe 
whom he could wiſh at a diſtance, may 
ſometimes be an advantage to a nation. 


Li 85 e 


Pretty. 


* 
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LETTER LXX, 


"the Ma adarin Ni- ou- ſan, to the Manteris 


W I pi, at London. 


No” mY | 


plexion, I ſhould compare the Por- 


tugueſe women to thoſe celeſtial ſpirits, 


the beauties here being of a brown com- 
plexiop, with a tinge of the tawny. —+ 


The women in Portugal have generally 5 
fine eyes and teeth; two capital features, 
which in ſome meaſure cover any other 
defects in a face: accordingly, almoſt all 


the Fortugueſe women are reckoned 


» 


As to their wit, „ I ſhall ay . of it. 


The Europeans give that name to a cer- 
tain freedom and chearfulneſs of bebaviour, 


vhich, in a Chineſe woman, would be ac- 


counted indecency. Then it is fo very 


feldom foreigners have any converſation 


with- Portugueſe women, that what de- 


ſcription they can give of them muſt be 
very eren and uncertain. 


* R E angels of an olive com- 


The 


PPP 
The Mooriſh cuſtoms ſtill prevail here: 


theſe people were in poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom eight hundred years; and, in all 


likelihood, it will be as many before the 


Portugueſe come to be true Europeans. 
Since my being at Liſbon, I have not 


ſeen ſo much as the ſhadow of a woman 
of quality in the day- time; they ſeem to 
have taken a diſguſt at day- light. The 


ſun, in all its courſe along this horizon, 
never has a glimpſe of them; they only 


make their appearance by candle-light. 


The women in high life here, have an oſ- 
tentatious cuſtom, not known, I believe, 


ny where elle, never viſiting without a 
air of blazing fla beaux before them: 


this parade, I ſuppoſe, may be derived 


from Lapland, or jome other hyperbore- 


an country, of perpetual darkneſs. Some 
ſecret anecdotes of this monarchy ſay, that 
the female Zdelpos are very beautiful. If I 
can pet at the ſight of any, thou ſhalt 


know farther about them. 


1 
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LETTER LXXII. 


5 7 he. Mindarin Cham- pi- pi, to the Manda- 
: rin Kie-tou-na, at Pekin, 


| | London, | | _ 
IN C . 1 have been in England. 
three remarkable perſons have fur- 
niſbed this nation with a great deal of 
talk; the Cock-lane * ghoſt, the queen's 
aſs, + and Wilkes, I the member of 
parliament, The ghoſt amuſed court 
and city for a long time; multitudes of 
both ſexes, and even ſome bonzes, viſited 
it at its home, and converſed with it. Its 
articulation, it ſeems, was not over di- 
ſtinct; but ſome ſounds came from it, and 
this was enough. for its BONG. great 
noiſe. 
The queen's Py at its firſt coming 
over, was exceſſively peſtered with viſits : 
guards were appointed for it, and a cen- 
tine] poſted at the door; ſo that, had a Nut- 
DS Eg is ohels 
3 
A catch. penny cheat. 


I A beantiful zebra, of the afinine pecier made 
ꝑ⁊preſent of to her majeſty. 
I The writer r of a periodical paper. 


o 


P 
cheſs of Modena come to London, ſne 


would not have been received with greater 


honour. The reſort of people to its eſcu- 
rial, near Buckingham- Sate, was incon- 


| ceivable. . 

Fame, in the mean time, was not idle, 
exciting the curioſity of the public by 
pompous narratives of its fine tail, the 


length of its ears, and the ſurpriſing 


5 beauty of its ſtriated ſkin ; but its apart- 
ments not being fit to receive a large 
company, ſome genius of an engraver 


publiſhed a print of it, that they who 
could not approach its perſon, might be 


poſſeſſed of its figure; and this contrivance 
turned to good account. 


Wilkes ſtill made more noiſe than the 
aſs: his confinement to the Tower gave riſe 


to a multitude of political debates, and 
very profound diſſertations; and his diſ- 
charge made a greater noiſe here, than did 


the public entrance of the Grand Turk at 
Conſtantinople. But, alas! how fleeting all - 


fublunary glory ! the ghoſt was pilloried, 


the aſs quite forgotten, and Wilkes ſtole © 


away over to France, to avoid the * 
kate, or N elſe. 


„% U. 
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LETTER Im 


The Same, to the Same, at Pekin. 


London. 85 


HE peace of Europe has given 


riſe to much debate, and the ſyſte- 
matical men have diſcuſſed it till bewil- _ 


dered in their own inveſtigations. The 
definitive treaty has been accounted no 
more than a conſequence of ſome mea- 
ſures long ſince digeſted in certain courts: | 
others again attribute it to the overſights 
of the combined powers of Vienna and 
; Verſailles: others again lay the cauſe of 
it in the miſconduct of the generals. But, 
- with ſubmiſſion, it is an idle preſumption. 
in politicians, to take the lead of provi- 


dence, and anticipate events; for, after 


mature conſideration, chance may be ſaid 
to decide the fate of nations. A muſket- _ 
ſhot may totally change the whole ſtate 
and appearance of Chriſtendom, ſo as not 
to be known again. 

Had the king of Pruſſia fallen in the 
heat of the laſt ES Europe would. be in 
a very different fituation to what it is. 


Behold | 
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Behold what a change in the general 


plan the muſket-ball, which had put an 
end to that prince's life, would have 


brought about! The province, for which 
that monarch had begun the war, would 
now have been in the hands of Auſtria ; 
and thus it would have recovered } its for- 
mer ſuperiority. 


The whole power of the Pruſſian mo- 


; narch, being, as it were, collected in him. 


ſelf, his death would have enfeebled his 
dons ſo that his ſeveral enemies“ 
would have made a diviſion of them, and 


this diſmemberment produced a conſider- 


able change in the ballance of the north; 
ſuch a change, as would ſoon have given 
a new. face to this part of the world. 


Thoſe nations, which ſubmitted at the 


treaty of peace, would have preſcribed 
the conditions, without any abatement. 


This revolution would likewiſe have af- 


fected the public opinions: the king of 
Pruſſia, now admired as the moſt Bayer R 
mate politician of the age, would have 
been accounted ignorant of the very firft 
elements; and, inſtead of a hero, he would 
be looked on only 4 as an 2 

e, 
1 cannot 


* 
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I cannot forbear pitying Europe, when 

T conſider that the fate of its ſeveral nations, 
in ſome meaſure, depends on two ounces 
of lead, projected 1 in a certain direction. 


LETTER LXXIV, 


= 5 I Be Mandarin Ni ou-ſan, to 4 Mandarin 5 
e — Pr. pi at London, i 


| | Liſbon, 5 
F private OT IN often undergo very 
hard trials, princes ' are likewiſe not 
. exempt from diſtreſsful cataſtrophes. 
I believe there never was a more unfor- 


— tunate prince than Joſeph the Firſt, the 


” dominion, crown,” or even n home. 


preſent king of Portugal. It was as if 
ſome baneful noxious influence had been 
ſhed on the throne, at his taking poſſel- 


ſion of it, The firſt news was an inſur- 


rection among the Braſil ſlaves : ſoon after, 
ſome public buildings, lately erected, were 
deſtroyed by a ſudden fire: within a few 
years came on the dreadful earthquake, 
which ſwallowed up above forty thouſand of 
his ſubjects; and he himſelf was for ſome 
days, like a deſtitute fugitive, without 
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His palace, with all its immenſe riches, 


was conſumed by the fire of the convulſive 
earth, if not rather that of heaven. 


His capital was reduced to aſhes, and 


what eſcaped the general conflagration, 


| ſerved only to heighten the idea of this 
deſtructive ravage. 


This diſtreſſed prince ſaw his ſubje ets. 
roaming about, without ſhelter, _ in 


the moſt extreme indigence, himſelf not 
able to afford them any relief, which, to a 


— 


father of his people, muſt have been an 
inex preſſible aggravation of his own miſery, 


Theſe afflictions, and at no long inter- 


val, were ſucceeded by a plot of ſome 


great men againſt him: their deſign was, 


to mufder him; and they made the at- 
tempt at the gates of his very capital, 
where he received a wound from a hand 


Which he had honoured with 3 confi- 
| dence. — 


The very puniſhment. of this crime 


g proved afreſh ſubject of regret. This un- 
fortunate prince, in one day, ſaw moſt of 
the grandees of his kingdom put to 


death on a ſcaffold; a circumſtance which 


greatly diminiſhed the ſplendour of his = 
court, and made his throne ſolitary, = 


: TEC 


\ 
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Vet is this monarch affable, good-na- 


tured, mild, and benevolent But, could 
+. thought ? ? there. is a certain degree of 


goodneſs in ſovereigns, big with greater 


evils than the cruelty of tyrants : at leaſt, 
the experience of all ages proves the oreateſt 


injuries to have been commutted under 
good-natured princes. 


Severity in monarchs keeps both mi- 
| Nifters and ſubjects within their duty; 


and this is the ſtandard of public order : 
the happineſs of a people lies in its 


limits; all beyond it is tyranny, all ſhort 
of it is imbecillity. I could name two or 
three European princes, whoſe lenity is a 


misfortune to their Nene. 


LETTER LXXV. 


8 T be Mandarin Cham- pi-pi, 70 the Munde | 


rin Kie-tou-na, at Pekin. 


1 


late, the buſineſs is over, and N 
ſeitled unalterably. 


£4 the loud complaints about the 
exceſſive power of European kings, 
are now of no avail: reflection comes too 
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The political ſocieties, originally. inſti- 


tuted to protect the national rights, are 
overpowered by the prerogative; all their 
repreſentations cannot look the royal will 


in the face. This extinction of the national 


immunities is of ancient date; it is not in 
the preſent, nor the preceding age, that it 


has been brought about: the abſolute 
deſpotiſm of kings has been eſtabliſhed 


: The 0 though not imperceptibly. 
J 


The Chriſtian princes, however, always L 


_ jarring among themſelves, are a 
making all their ſubjects ſlaves. 


© : 


On a retroſpect of the very little 
power, with which kings were originally 
inveſted, one cannot forbear apprehend- 

ing, that there muſt have been as much 


remiſſneſs in the people, as ambition in 
the princes. 


Abſolute defpotiſm dd Ne” hive 
been ſettled, had not the ſubjects of every 


ſtate, if not concurred, acquieſced in ſuch a 
wretched change : it was only 3 to 
the plan laid down by every legi 


and the equitable ballance had ſub! ted. 
After examining all the conſtitutions of 


Europe, I do not find one, in which deſpo- 
tifm was deliberately eſtabliſhed : all place 
a*barrier between e and ſervi- 


tude; 3 wy 


oreed in 


; * 
— . panes ene 
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tude; but, on a depravation of principles, 
the ſovereigns eaſily brought their ſubjects [ 
under the yoke. 0 
Europe's misfortune is the greater, 
there being, at this preſent time, no con- 
ſtitution or form of government to reme- 


= dy it. Nothing leſs than a determined 


conſpiracy againſt all air in gene- 
ral, can reinſtate the people in their origi- 
nal rights; a remedy worſe than the diſ- 
| eaſe; for the anarchy conſequent to ſuch 
a ſudden revolution. would be productive of 
cater evils than any monarchical power, 
45 infallibly deſtroy what deſpotiſm has | 
ſpared. Fa. 
Alfter all, it would be only, if the ex- 
preſſion He allowable, a licentious devia- 
tion of independency. Men are not formed 


A for perpetual freedom; ſlavery ſeems to be 


their natural ſtate: were not this debaſe- 
ment the deſtined lot of mankind, Athens, 
Carthage, and Rome, would be ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting; whereas ages have elapfed ſince 
their period. 
A vigorous effort might recover the 
liberty of Europe: and what then? after 
| ſome ſhort interval of this independency, 
o ardently breathed 1 it would 
ſink 
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fink into the ſervitude now fo much ex- 
ecrated. 


Soon or late the moſt independeng peo- 


plw&kẽbe ſuffer: themſelves to be loaded with 
chains. 
Should the ſticklers for liberty in 
England get the aſcendency, that repub- 
lic might perhaps hold out two or three 
centuries, and afterwards its independency 


b. be ſwallowed = by _w_ | 
tn 
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